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EDITORIAL 


CHAMPIONSHIP FOR CHILDHOOD 


By JOHN EVERARD DEMEYER 


OT long ago I was discussing with a friend a certain athletic team that 

had won the championship. He proceeded to show me that the 

team had no license to win. He demonstrated, beyond a shadow of 
a doubt, the superior strength of its opponents, and assured me that the 
poorer team had won. The thing my friend failed to take into considera- 
tion was the power of achievement. That team had acquired a habit 
of winning. It had not learned what failure means. As aresult, the players 
performed beyond the comprehension of all statisticians, who determine 
beforehand the relative merits of the contestants. 


We are all creatures of habit, and the habit of success or failure is as 
easily acquired as any other. The humiliation of a failure takes from us 
confidence in ourselves and our ability to cope with the problems that 
confront us. This is particularly true of young children. Success inspires 
them to new tasks with renewed energy and courage, and makes no allow- 
ance for the possibility of defeat. 


The successful man’s greatest asset in life is confidence in his own 
ability to meet any situation that may arise. Without that confidence he 
soon drops back into mediocrity, and some other leader takes his place. 

We must recognize this fact in planning our work. It is most important 
that a child be given a task which allows him a reasonable chance of success. 
It is true that pupils cannot all move forward with the same regularity, but 
the real educator will see that the sting of defeat is removed. A child may 
need two years to do the work required of a grade, but at the same time 
his work should be so planned that success will crown his honest effort. 
If we are to preserve that vital spark in our boys and girls which really 
makes them worth while, we must never allow them to lose faith in their 
own ability. Our standards, however carefully planned; may or may not 
be correct; but certainly as educators we can rest assured that our real 
job is to train the talent that each child possesses. That can be done most 


effectively by inspiring confidence and assisting our pupils to acquire a 
habit of success. 
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The Strayed ‘Dryad 
By Evita M. Tuomas 


The trees—they are my kindred, young or old, I 
Sleek juniors—ancients, grooved of bark or mossed! Pal 
In leafy syllables they me accost. 

And I with them would tender converse hold, 

Is 7) || But that I have forgot my speech to mold! 


| Yes! I was some tree’s dryad, long since lost, 
/ 4 Away in some vast tempest torn and tossed! 
/ | But all that sylvan tale is not yet told. 
\ For I shall find, when mortal years lay load, 
\. | That unforgetting guardian, who will say: 
iN “Return to me, thou little wanderer!”’ 
el And I, within my living-green abode, 


All troubling memories shall cast away— 
As happy then as Baucis and Philemon were. 


Uncharted 


By Frances M. Frost 


There are no charts of these old roads and hills 

Save in the minds of men who trod them down 
Throughout a lifetime of small journeyings 

From barn to pasture and from barn to town. 

There is no map to tell where orchards crouch, 

Or wild trees drop scant fruit upon the earth, 

Where cool spring water starts, what walls are strong, 
Which field has proved the yearly sowing’s worth. 
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| © But to the men whose seed the black soil starts, , 

i These things are clear as their own deep-ploughed hearts. ‘ 

| [se | —The New York World ‘ 
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Self-Direction in 
Character Education 


By Wituarp W. Beatty, Bronxville, New York, Public Schools 


yIT is our feeling in the Bronxville public 
e} schools that to be permanent in their 
effect upon character and conduct, any 
series of experiences must involve voli- 
¥ tional acts upon the part of the child. 
In other words, we feel that it is essential for us 
to set up an environment in which the children 
are faced frequently with the necessity for decid- 
ing for themselves the rightness or wrongness 
of contemplated actions. Occasions are taken 
by the teachers for discussions with members 
of the class individually of problems affecting 
the relationship of these children to other mem- 
bers of the class and to their adult associates. 
The rights of property are also developed from 
the standpoint of what is the best and right 
thing to do in a given situation. 

Throughout the primary grades, each thing 
the children do grows out of some purpose in which 
all participate and have a definite place. Each 
pupil is contributing to the success of a group 
activity. The underlying theme is interdepend- 
ence. The teacher plans skilfully so that each 
child desires to take part in what is going for- 
ward. Entering upon the activity because he 
wishes to, he has the desire to succeed. It 
becomes apparent early that the anti-social 
individual whose attitude is destructive to the 
aims of the group is interfering with the rights 
of the majority. The teacher is careful to direct 
the discussion of this interference so that the 
child himself recognizes that it is his fellow class- 
mates who resent his anti-social attitude, rather 
than the teacher who is seeking to repress him. 

Punishment has no place anywhere in our 
scheme of organization. There are, of course, 
occasions when a child must suffer the imme- 
diate result of his own unwise actions. But pain 
and mortification, when and where they come, 
are the direct outgrowth of the child’s own delib- 
erate action and not inflicted by an older person 
in response to irritation. 

Our attempt throughout is to build up in chil- 
dren a feeling that above all else they must be 
loyal to something within themselves that is of 
greater significance than any rules of the school 
or of their adult guides. The aim of each class- 
room teacher is to create within her group such 
a keen sense of what is desirable and right that 


the sentiment of the children themselves becomes 
a more potent force in directing their conduct 
than the approval or disapproval of the teacher. 
We are convinced that this is the direction which 
character training must take because, after all, 
it is only when a child has been trained to obey 
something within himself that we can have any 
confidence that his conduct will be consistent 
when he is away from the restricting influence 
of home and school. We seek to train him to 
take charge of his own life and guide it intelli- 
gently for the best interest of himself and the 
group of which he may be a part. 

One of the chief purposes of our kindergarten 
is to build independence and self-direction, with 
due consideration for the rights of others. Much 
more important than reading, writing and arith- 
metic is this initial adjustment to the social 
environment, and it is for this reason that we 
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contemplate making the kindergarten the entering 
class in our Bronxville schools as soon as we have 
adequate facilities to handle all the children. 

Individuals who fail to make a satisfactory 
adjustment to the social obligations of the class- 
room are studied and helped as individuals. 
The teacher who finds the problem of malad- 
justed personalities beyond her skill to handle 
in the classroom, refers that individual to the 
school psychologist, Miss Georgia Clarke. Miss 
Clarke makes an immediate personal and detailed 
study of the individual and all of the factors which 
may contribute to his behavior attitude. Such 
a study involves personal conferences with the 
parent in which an attempt is made to throw 
as much light as possible upon the problems 
which exist, or have existed in the past, in terms 
of the child’s health, behavior, physical and psy- 
chological experiences, and family atmosphere 
and environment. Mental and physical tests 
are given so that we have as complete a picture 
as possible of the individual and all of the fac- 
tors controlling his behavior. Out of this analy- 
sis and diagnosis, plans are laid for the control 
of the child’s home and school life, which may 
lead to a constructive solution of his difficulties. 

It may become our duty to make it clear to 
the child wherein his actions are in conflict with 
the social idéals of the group. To prepare him 
for a conference in which such discussion may 
be fruitful, the child who is eliminated from the 
class group for disorder is sent to a supervised 
study hall. At the present moment, due to our 
overcrowded conditions, this study hall hap- 
pens to be Room 462 on the attic floor of the 
high school. This room is under the continuous 
daily supervision of a qualified teacher and is 
conducted as any other study hall in the build- 
ing, with the requirement of quiet and earnest 
study. A child reporting to this room must 
first of all fill out a record card explaining the 
reason for his having been-sent. This card goes 
into the permanent file as contributing evidence 
with regard to his personal attitude in school. 
Miss Mabel Krug, the teacher in charge of the 
discipline room, is ready and willing to listen to 
any explanations that the child may care to 
give. Her position is not only that of study 
hall teacher, but of confidante and adviser to 
the pupils who may be sent to her. Her main 
purpose is to help the child to a speedy adjust- 
ment to the school environment. Children who 
cause disturbance in the discipline study hall 
are sent home. 

The length of time which a child may spend in 
Room 462 is indeterminate, depending upon the 
child’s own attitude. If his initial disturbance 
was the result of a wrong attitude toward the 
social group, it is manifestly unwise to return 
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him to that group until there has been a change 
in his attitude. Such a change may be almost 
instantaneous with his dismissal from the class- 
room, or it may require weeks for a modifica- 
tion of mental attitude to occur which will jus- 
tify the child’s return. In the meantime, place 
and opportunity are provided for the pupil to 
consider or reconsider his behavior, and to dis- 
cuss the basic motives quietly, calmly and pri- 
vately with the teacher concerned. 

Where there is evidence of some type of mental 
or physical instability in the reactions of a child, 
we attempt to uncover the cause and to assist 
in its removal. Room 462 is not intended as 
“‘a place of confinement.” It is a room of quiet 
study under a sympathetic teacher, which offers 
opportunity for recuperation and mental reor- 
ganization to a child who finds himself over- 
stimulated, out of sympathy with the group, or 
incapable momentarily of an adjustment to a new 
situation. The child’s reinstatement rests upon 
himself, and it must be manifest that no outside 
force, parent or teacher, is in a position to guar- 
antee his reactions to future experience. When 
he is ready to accept responsibility for his future 
behavior, he is allowed to resume his place in 
the group, without penalty or stigma being 
attached and without any further reference to 
what may have passed before. 

Conferences on constructive citizenship are 
held throughout the junior high school each 
week. Through the means of free and open 
discussion of the various problems arising con- 
tinuously throughout the school, we try to for- 
mulate a sense of group and individual responsi- 
bility. 

‘Is absolute honesty practical?” may start 
a discussion in which very concrete instances 
of petty thieving from local stores, dishon- 
esty in school work, or lack of sportmanship on 
the playground may be evaluated; or a specific 
case of anti-social conduct upon the part of some 
anonymous student may be the topic. Fre- 
quently no attempt is made to reach a final deci- 
sion, the problem being left for further informal 
debate. But even without decisions, new modes 
of thought have been introduced. 

These conferences are also made the occasions 
for discussion of school policies, such as the 
intramural sports program, length of the school 
day, division of lunch period, programs and 
studies for the coming year, and similar topics. 
We recognize that these are matters in which 
the children themselves are just as much inter- 
ested as any member of the faculty or parent 
might be. Such discussions almost invariably 
lead to constructive solutions, and the children 
naturally develop a sense of their co-operative 
responsibility in the direction of the school. 
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Parent Participation in 
the Rural School 


By Marcaret Hayes, Rural Supervisor, Craven County, North Carolina 


ES HERE is a two-teacher school in Craven 
AN County, North Carolina, that would re- 
(Rs joice the heart of any person who loves 

| children and likes to see them happy in 
worth-while work, building up the sort of 
knowledge, habits, attitudes and skills that make 
self-reliant citizens. 

The school has none of the usual drawbacks 
of the rural institution. Instead of the custom- 
ary frame building with peeling paint, broken 
windows and unsteady doorstep, surrounded by 
an untidy yard littered with discarded lunch 
papers, the Croatan School is a neat brick build- 
ing set about with native shrubs, blooming flow- 
ers, and a green lawn marked off with cement 
walks. Inside there is no dull, uninterested 
group presided over by a_ harassed teacher. 
Instead, happy 
groups are work- 
ing everywhere. 
Each child is 
eager to accom- 
plish something. 
Over in this 
corner a big 
dolls’ house is 
being built and 
wired for electric 
lights. In an- 
other corner a 
group of girls are 
working on cur- 
tains for the 
house. The 
cosy library 
corner draws 
another group. 
Everywhere 
there is an air 
of busy industry. 

This school belongs to its community in the 
spirit, as well as the letter, of the law. The pa- 
trons cherish the school by means of the spoken 
word, deeds of the hands, and many proud visits. 
How parent participation has worked vitally to 
build up a modern school with an activity pro- 
gram in this small community, is a fact that 
should make other country school sections try to 
follow our example. 


) — 


THE COUNTRY SCHOOL THAT PARENTS HELPED TO COME TRUE 


“Begin at the beginning,” the children say, 
but it is not always easy to know where the begin- 
ning is in a rural situation. It is very evident, 
however, that the main force behind parent activ- 
ity in our community is pride in their school. 
This pride has been fostered by a series of proj- 
ects planned especially for the parents. 

The first outstanding event was the organiza- 
tion of the Parent-Teacher Association four 
years ago. Many objections were raised because, 
it was pointed out, ‘‘only a few are interested 
enough to even come out.” The organization 
went ahead nevertheless and the few who came to 
the first meeting had such a good time that they 
wanted to come again. Games were a part of 
the social hour, and after taking part in ‘“‘Going 
to Jerusalem”’ all timidity vanished and the even- 
ing thor- 
oughly enjoyed. 
That was the be- 
ginning of many 
social gather- 
ings. Besides the 
regular business 
meetings there 
were banquets, 
oyster roasts, 
and parties. 
Plays were given 
that added to 
the school equip- 
ment and ren- 
dered a far more 
valuable service 
in developing 
good - fellowship 
and an attitude 
of responsibility 
toward the 
school. 

The next year there were thirteen Parent- 
Teacher Associations, all of them alive and wide- 
awake. The largest one of these, in an all-rural 
neighborhood, usually had about three hundred 
in attendance at their monthly meetings. The 
county superintendent suggested giving a uni- 
fied play depicting the influence of the various 
types of modern educational work on the average 
Craven County family. This project would 
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build sentiment, it was hoped, 
for the support of schools. 

The county health officer, 
the welfare officer, farm agent 
and home _ demonstration 
agent were called into confer- 
ence and offered co-operation 
and assistance; the rural su- 
pervisor wrote the play, in thir- 
teen scenes, one assigned to 
each of the thirteen Parent- 
Teacher Associations. Local 
newspapers and the largest 
state papers gave the plan 
publicity. The stage, with 
the woods for a background, 
was built by two school jani- 
tors. The scenery, painted 
with cold-water paint, was 
arranged by the _ teachers 
and the scenes were changed 
by shifting the furniture. Movable seats were 
placed for the audience in the manner of an 
amphitheater. Long-leaf pines were banked below 
the footlights and at the sides of the stage, inter- 
woven with Spanish moss. Rows of small trees 
placed at each side of the stage provided for 
entrance and exit. 

The play took for its theme a typical rural 
family under the old and the new system of edu- 
cation, the effect upon the children of better 
schooling and upon the farm work of modern 
equipment and methods. One of the onlookers 
exclaimed in spontaneous appreciation: “I tell 
you, that feller on the stage is right about them 
school taxes. Just like he says, we need a differ- 
ent plan.”” Not only were there excellent finan- 
cial results from the plan but an increased inter- 


BETTER SCHOOL WORK THROUGH CREATIVE ACTIVITY 
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IN THE LIBRARY CORNER 


est in the county educational program. This, 
among other measures, resulted in the model 
school. 

Last year the primary teacher, Miss Tolson, 
expressed a desire to undertake an activity pro- 
gram in her room of three grades. Her feeling 
was that she would be happier teaching by this 
modern method, and she was convinced that she 
would meet with no serious opposition in the 
community when the necessary, somewhat rad- 
ical, steps were taken. Getting equipment was 
the first problem. A shift of desks to another 
school was effected, and unit tables and chairs 
replaced them. The other necessary materials 
were provided for by the small school fund or 
donations. The room was made very attrac- 
tive, and materials were bought for the follow- 
ing centers: tool, clay, aqua- 
rium, swing, library, blocks, 
printing, and weaving. 

The teacher was provided 
with reference books relating 
to activity work and received 
circular letters at intervals as 
to the conduct of the activity 
and conference period, bul- 
letin-board reading, group 
reading, keeping records of 
work, handling the mid-morn- 
ing lunch, games and rhythms, 
and music appreciation. The 
supervisor also demonstrated 
the method of conducting the 
activity program. 

The response of the chil- 
dren was a revelation as to 
how much more and bet- 
ter school work children 
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can do when they are allowed 
to initiate and create. They 
came to school early and stayed 
late from ehoice; they joyously 
built a model house and fur- 
nished it royally. Before long, 
social groups were working to- 
gether and learning habits of co- 
operation, initiative, persistence, 
and leadership. One little boy 
became so fond of one of A. A. 
Milne’s poems which the teacher 
had attractively illustrated and 
hung in the room, that he went 
to it regularly every day and 
read it over. 

It occurred to the teacher and 
supervisor that it would be well 
to let the parents share the activ- 
ity program, not because any 
criticism was expected but that 
they might appreciate the chil- 
dren’s happiness and joy in their work. A 
visiting day was decided upon. Preparations 
were made, invitations were written to the parents, 
announcements made by word of mouth and in 
the churches, and there was a talk by the super- 
visor the evening before. In this talk the pur- 
poses and methods of the activity program were 
thoroughly explained to the parents and a cor- 
dial invitation was given for them to attend the 
next day. 

They came by the dozens! The first thing 
that greeted them was an announcement on the 
bulletin board of how welcome they were. The 
parents were arranged informally around the 
room and whenever possible were drawn into the 
children’s working groups. The activity period 
was carried on as usual for an hour. After this 
there was a conference period of half an hour 
during which reports were given by the children 
upon work accomplished. Several original stories 
were read from the blackboard. Among these 
were the following: 


A COCOON. 

Ruby found a cocoon down in the pecan grove 
and brought it to school. We put it on the 
science table so we can watch it. The cocoon is 
made by a caterpillar. It spins a silk thread 
around and around its body until the cocoon is 
finished. ‘Then the caterpillar goes to sleep in 
the cocoon and sleeps and sleeps. When it 
wakes it gnaws a hole in the cocoon and comes 
out. It is no longer a caterpillar but a beauti- 


ful moth. 
OUR HOUSE. 
We started a house today in the corner of our 
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A MODEL HOUSE WAS BUILT IN ONE CORNER OF THE CLASSROOM 


room. It will be large enough to play in. We 
measured and sawed the posts this morning. 
We had to splice the posts to make them long 
enough. 

The tadpoles in the school aquarium had 
sprouted legs so there was a nature study lesson 
about frogs and tadpoles. Another interesting 
feature was the reading of stories told by the 
children and printed by the teacher. They also 
read with delight the illustrated poems about 
the room. Each part of the program merged 
into the next in the most informal way. 

The parents’ comments on how things had 
changed were interesting. The president of the 
Parent-Teacher Association declared that if 
she had been taught that way she wouldn’t have 
that “awful sinking feeling’? when she got up to 
conduct a meeting. One little girl, a visitor, 
refused emphatically to sit anywhere except in 
an orange-crate chair made by one of the children. 
Finally the mothers offered a surprise of their 
own. With mystery and whisperings they retired 
and presently invited the fathers and teachers to a 
picnic dinner of fried chicken and steaming coffee. 

There have been some very tangible results 
of our visiting day; more and more of the parents 
visit the school and the attendance at Parent- 
Teacher Association meetings has increased 
largely. There are frequent expressions of pride in 
the school and confidence in the teachers. Our com- 
munity is learning that the activities of childhood 
have educational implications, and should inspire 
and supplement the use of books. Besides this, 
there is that intangible feeling of harmony so 
essential if school and home are to work as 
one in the welfare of the child. 
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IN THE FIFTH-GRADE DRY GOODS STORE 


Melrose Public Schools 


Fifth-Grade Arithmetic 
for Use and Skill 


The Melrose, Massachusetts, Public Schools, HERMAN H. Stuart, Superintendent 


fifth grade should follow the social and 
mental progress of pupils at this stage of 
their development. It should make 
2} simple and natural the solving of mathe- 
matical problems as they appear in the life of the 
child; make automatic the responses to those 
number situations which occur ordinarily in all 
lives; and form habits of 100 per cent accuracy, 
speed and neatness. This includes checking. 

Pupils should now acquire skill in the interpre- 
tation of simple problems that do or may actually 
occur in the life of the individual or the com- 
munity, and develop concentration and responsi- 
bility for completion of tasks. 

The project that follows illustrates these aims. 


EXPENSE OF FURNISHING AND EQUIPPING A 
PLAYROOM IN THE ATTIC. 
Cost of painting, wall decoration, floor covering. 


Find out whether ready-mixed paint or that mixed 
at home is more economical and which is better 
for the amateur to use. 


Choose durable floor covering. 
Lighting—cost of installing—cost of operating. 
Cost of labor. 
Furnishings. 
Curtains, number needed, kind. 
Large table. 
Chairs, number, kind. 
Small tables. 
Desk. 
Bookcase. 
Pictures, number, type. 
Window boxes. 
Wastebasket. 
Equipment. 


Books, magazines. 
Clock. 
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Pencils, pens, ink, paper, erasers, crayons, 
paints, blackboard erasers, chalk. 

Goldfish, cost of aquarium, cost of food. 

Canary; cost of cage, proper care of bird. 

Games, kind differing according to whether the 
playroom is being fitted up for boy or girl. 
The following are suggestions upon which 
many problems may be based: 


For Boys For Girls 
Erectors Sewing Kit 
Dominoes Tea Set and Cooking 
Tool Boxes Utensils 
Modeling Wax Dolls 


Electrical Toys 
Boxing Gloves 
Radio 


Doll Carriage 
Doll House and Fur- 
nishings 


Outcomes from Expense of Equipping Playroom 
~ Activity. 


Notation and Numeration. 
Prices. 


U.S. Money. 

Addition and multiplication. Figuring cost of 
furnishings and equipment. Subtraction. 
Difference in prices. 

Division. Finding number of articles at stated 
price which can be purchased from given 
amount. 


Measures. 

Pints and quarts in relation to paint. 

Yards, feet and inches used in figuring for floor 
covering and curtains; planning arrange- 
ment of pictures. 

Drawing to scale. 

Days, hours and minutes in figuring cost of 
labor. 


Fractions. 

Fractional parts: 6 inches equal 4 foot, etc. 

Addition of fractions and mixed numbers in 
figuring amount of material for curtains. 

Subtraction: An allowance set aside for furni- 
ture. Having bought certain articles, figure 
amount left for others. 

Multiplication of fractions and mixed numbers in 
figuring required amount of floor covering, 
curtain material, and cost. 


Comparison. 
Size, price, material, usefulness, appearance, 
durability of kinds of furnishings and equip- 
ment. 


Correlations Possible. 
Art. 
Color of walls, floor covering, kind of furni- 
ture. Selection of pictures, their position 
on wall; selection of curtain material. 
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Nature. 
Studying goldfish, canary. 
Filling and caring for window boxes. 
Geography, History and Literature. 
Selecting books and magazines. 
Language. 
Oral: Discussions and reports. 
Written: Business letters, subscriptions to 
magazines, sending for price lists. 
Citizenship. 
Responsibility. 
contents. 
Thrift. 
Selecting furnishings and equipment to best 
advantage. 
Health. 
Proper lighting and its importance. 
Games which aid in physical development. 
Reading. 
Books and magazines. 
best adapted to child. 
Furnishing Entire House. 
Furnish a new six-room house containing 
kitchen, dining-room, living-room, parlor, 
two bedrooms, and bath. Bring the work 
as near to life as possible. Appoint com- 
mittees to look up prices along various 
lines. Send different pupils to different 
stores. Urge them to be polite in securing 
information, and use good judgment. 
Keep a record of the various items so as 
to be able to make a total for the entire 
house. It may be well to make two totals, 
one for a family with a small income, the 
other for a family in better circumstances. 
The collecting of information, and problem 
work based upon the information previ- 
ously collected, can be carried along 
together. This will make the work a basis 
for drill and will insure that all pupils 
have some work to do. 


Proper care of room and 


Selection of those 


RELATED PROBLEMS. 
A Home Party. 


Mary Wilson had a party at her house and there 
were thirty children present. Two-thirds of the . 
children were girls. How many girls at the party? 
How many boys? 

Helen Brown came the longest distance to the 
party. She had to ride 22 miles on the trolley 
and 93 miles on a train. How many miles did 
she come? 

Mrs. Wilson bought two pounds of cookies at 
35 cents a pound and 3 dozen cakes at 25 cents a 
dozen. How much did she pay for cookies and cake? 

Mary wanted 53 pounds of candy for the 
party. Mrs. Wilson made 1% pounds and bought 
the rest. How much candy did she buy? 
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The children played a_peanut-hunt 
Mrs. Wilson had hidden 250 peanuts. 
the hunt 198 peanuts were found. 
were still hidden? 

Mrs. Wilson made 6 quarts of ice cream. It 
cost her 40 cents a quart to make. At the store it 
is 55 cents a quart. How much did she save by 
making the ice cream? 

After the party there was 3 quart of ice cream 
left. How much ice cream had been eaten? 


game. 
During 
How many 


A Shopping Trip. 


Expenses of trip: carfare, lunch, cost of oil and 
gasoline if trip is made by automobile. Com- 


Conducting a Furniture Store. 

This activity will offer many different oppor- 
tunities for the experiences back of the mastery 
of the subject-matter assigned to this grade. 
The daily papers, catalogs, and informational 
tours to the business houses of the city will supply 
the material for carrying on the activity. 

Keeping a Dry Goods Store. 

This activity will require many operations in 
fractions. One group of children may be the 
sales people, the others the customers. Sales 
tags may be made out by the salesmen and 
delivered with the goods, buyers checking up the 
computations. 


MEASURING MATERIAL NEEDED FOR PUPPET-SHOW COSTUMES. MIXED NUMBERS 
AND FRACTIONS ARE INVOLVED 


Melrose Public Schools 


parison of expense of shopping in Boston with 
expense to Malden or Melrose as to time and 
money. 


Comparison of price of articles already made 
with cost of material for making the same articles, 
as aprons, laundry bags, dressed dolls, and wooden 
toys. 

Actual purchases, and making and verification 
of change. 

Compare prices of same article in different 
shops. 

Estimate number of people in stores and cars 
on trains during rush hours. 

ADDITIONAL SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES. 

The following activities are suggestive of the 
type that may be used to supply the arithmetic 
motives for this grade. 


Keeping Pupil Accounts for One 

Longer Period. 

Planning Pupil Expenses for a Given Allotment. 
Saving Money. 
Making Time Schedule. 

A bus required 23 hours, 3? hours, etc., to 
make a round trip. Find number of trips that 
can be made by busses on different routes in a 
given length of time. Same for street cars, jit- 
neys, trains. 

Making Things. 

Finding number of bookmarks, badges, each a 
fractional part of a yard long that can be made 
from 10 yards of ribbon. 

Packing Goods in Small Packages. 
Spices, such as pepper, cinnamon, cloves, are 


Week—for 
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often put up and sold in small cans containing 


from } to 4 pounds each. Find number of 
cans of various weights that can be filled from 
10 pounds. 


Use of Fractions in Everyday Life. 
School Home Activities 


Manual Training Gardens 

Sewing Classes Canning 

Badges and Letters Music Lessons 
Cooking Classes Recipes 

Attendance Cutting Cakes and Pies 


Noon Hour Groceries—bring bills 
and make out bills 
for groceries 


Holiday Dinners 
Traveling. 

Children may plan a motor, train, or airplane 
trip of a given distance, as to New York City, 
Washington or across the Continent, and divide 
into two parties, one party driving one make of 
automobile and another a different make. Make 
up a list of distances traveled each day by each 
group. Comparative costs. Expense of a trip 
to foreign countries. 


Reading Newspapers, Magazines, Textbooks, Bul- 
letins, in which Large Numbers Occur when 
Stating: 


Amount of money raised in U. 8. by taxation. 
Amount of money raised in community. 
Amount of money deposited in bank. 
Number of soldiers in army in given period. 
Population of large cities, etc. 

. Comparing Prices. 

Children may bring to school price lists from 
newspapers and catalogs, and read jto 
class. 

Compare prices of various articles. 


A School Picnic. 


The fifth-grade pupils had a picnic. 

3-5 of the 20 girls in the room went. 
many girls were at the picnic? 

2-3 of the 21 boys went. 
went? 

They rode for $ hour on the trolley and then 
walked for } hour. How long did it take to go? 

Two of the boys walked 2 mile to a store for 
crackers and eame back through the woods over 
a 4 mile trail. What distance did they save in 
coming back? 

Tom and Dick chose teams for a baseball game. 
Tom’s team had 16 runs and Dick’s ? as many 
runs. By how many runs did Tom’s team win? 

In the races for girls, 4 the girls entered the 
first race and 1-3 the girls entered second race. 
How many girls raced? 


How 


How many boys 
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Ruth won the first race in 10 seconds and Mabel 
won the second race in 4—5 of that time. What 
was Mabel’s time? 


' Making a Bird House. 


How long is it from bottom to front end piece? 

How long would a piece of wood have to be in 
order to cut 6 front end pieces from it? 

Knowing the width of the front end piece, find 
distance from the center of the entrance hole to 
one side of piece. 

On each side of front end piece there is to be a 
side piece 4 inch wide, as shown in the first draw- 
ing. What is the total width of the front of the 
bird house? 

The board used in making the bird house is 4 
inch thick and the nails used are 1} inches long. 
How far will the nails extend beyond the 43-inch 
pieces? 

It took a boy 123 hours to build the bird 
house. At 10 cents an hour what was the cost 


of his labor? 
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INTERMEDIATE GRADES PLAN A TRANSPORTATION UNIT 


Applied Art in the 
Elementary School 


The Baltimore Public Schools, LEoN L. Winstow, Director of Art Education” 


EAUTY, like morality, must be made 
The child’s life is quite largely 
7! school life, for school exerts a powerful 
| influence over him even when he is at 
“] home or on the street. The teaching of 
fine and applied art in the primary grades may 
well take its inspiration from the child’s every- 
day activities. How do we make and keep beau- 
tiful the surroundings of our home and school? 
As adults keep their homes and gardens beauti- 
ful, so children should be held responsible for the 
artistic appearance of the school grounds, the 
school garden and classrooms. Here, then, we 
find everyday contacts for more practical art 
teaching. 


GRADES ONE AND TWO. 
SHELTER: 


Study tree arrangements and flower beds in 
the park and ‘in some of the home gardens. Study 
pictures of beautiful gardens of our own and of 
other countries. Make a flower bed in the 
school yard and plant in it a “rainbow garden”’ 
of colored flowers: red, yellow, blue and purple, 
and green leaves. 


Make a flower box for the classroom and plant 
in it a “‘rainbow garden. ”’ 

Finish the box with paint the color that will 
look well with the plants and the window frame, 
and which will accentuate their color. Intense 
color on the box would take the interest from 
plants and flowers. 

Draw in color a picture of a home flower garden 
with the gardener at work. Make a colored pic- 
ture of pupils at work in a school flower garden. 
Make a drawing to show pupils at work on the 
school flower box. Draw a picture of a gardener 
at work on a flower bed in the park. 


Toots AND MACHINES: 


I. What tools do we need in our homes? What 
does mother use to make your clothes? What 
tools does father use in the garden? What tools 
does he use to fix the wagon or the automobile? 

Make a picture of a man building a work- 
bench; of mother cleaning the house. 

Make a booklet and paste in it pictures of 
tools used about the house, and letter neatly the 
name of the tool under each illustration. 

Make a class cut-paper picture poster without 
lettering, showing tools. 


| 
| 
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II. How do tools and 
machines make work 
easy? 


In making tools, each 
tool was formed for a 
definite purpose and 
each part was made 
and designed to meet 
that purpose. For ex- 
ample, the spade is used 
to ‘dig in soil. Notice 
its broad, flat surface, 
sharp edge, and long 
handle. The sharp 
edge cuts the soil; the 
broad, flat surface holds 
the earth; the handle is 
so designed that a man 
may press down on it 
when he digs, and raise 
the spade filled with earth that he wants re- 
moved. It is possible to illustrate purposeful 
arrangement with each and every tool. 
® In working with children of this grade, the 
teacher must furnish concrete illustrations. A 
toy rake, hoe, and spade can be obtained from 
almost any ten-cent store. Pictures of plows and 
harrows may be gotten from the catalogs of any 
firm selling farm implements. Since sewing is 
taught in all the schools, it will be an easy matter 
to procure needles, pins, scissors, and thimbles. 
Even sewing machines are found in most schools. 

Discuss the color of the tools on display. 
What is the shape of the hoe? Rake? Spade? 
Harrow? Why is each so shaped? Discuss the 
needle, scissors, thimble, sewing machine, and 
why each is so shaped. 

Become acquainted with the names and appear- 
ance of simple tools and machines talked about 
in this grade. Have children name all tools 
they can think of, which are used in gardening, 
sewing, cooking, or building. Let them tell 
what they have learned about tools and machines. 

Make a picture of Curly-Locks sitting on a 
cushion sewing a seam, or of Mistress Mary rak- 
ing her garden. Make a chart of pictures of 
tools and machines, cut from magazines or cat- 
alogs. Arrange pictures in orderly manner, thus 
stressing purposeful arrangement and neatness, 


UTENSILS: 


How are my doll’s dishes made? In teaching 
little children, the teacher should always proceed 
from the known to the unknown. Have a doll’s 
tea set and as many pictures of dishes as possible 
to show the class. Discuss the color of the 
dishes displayed, and of those the children have 
at home. Discuss the shape of cups, saucers, tea- 
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A SIXTH GRADE BUILDS A MEDIAEVAL CASTLE IN THE STUDY OF HISTORIC 
ARCHITECTURE 


pots, and why they are so made. 
decoration of dishes. 

Little children long ago used shells for dishes, 
a piece of wood or a corncob for a doll. When 
men learned to make dishes of clay, some kind 
man thought of making tiny dishes. Perhaps 
he had a little girl of his own and made them to 
please her. Dishes were made first by hand, 
later by machinery. 

Learn where clay comes from, how it is gotten 
from the clay bank to the pottery, how it is pre- 
pared for use, how the pottery and china is trans- 
ported to cities and stores, from stores to our 
homes. Visit a clay bank, if possible, a pottery, 
and a china store. 


Discuss the 


Draw a picture of a doll’s tea party. Model 
bowls and flowerpots for the doll house. Let 
the children exercise their own creative power 1n 
choosing their method of working and the shapes 
of the forms they model. The teacher should 
guide the selection of things that are suitable to 
the material. After the clay forms are thor- 
oughly dry, they may be fired by putting them 
in an iron kettle with a lid and burying them in 
the hottest part of the furnace for a day. They | 
must be glazed to make them hold water. This 
cannot be done in an ordinary stove or furnace. 

GRADE THREE. 
Foon: 

The study of milk and its various uses. 
is milk produced and delivered to us? 

In visiting a dairy farm what colors would we 
see in the pastures, the barns, the cows? What 
color is milk, butter? Why does the farmer. 
take such good care of the cows? Why is milk 
good for us? How is milk kept clean and cool? 


How 


i > 
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In how many different ways do we use milk? 
How is butter made from milk? 

Make a poster to advertise ‘‘Milk for Health.” 


CLOTHING: 

I. Why do people of different lands dress dif- 
ferently? 

Study the costumes of people of Japan, China, 
Holland, Greenland. What difference does cli- 
mate make in clothing? What materials do 
different people use? Where do they get them? 

Draw pictures of children of many lands. 
Collect pieces of material that might be used in 
making their clothes. Make a book in which to 
mount the samples and pictures. Make a cover 
decoration for the book. 


II. Where do we get the raw material from 
which our clothes are made? 

Most of our clothing is made of wool, cotton, 
flax, or silk. Where does silk come from? 
Where does wool come from? Where do we get 
cotton and linen? Is cotton-growing a valuable 
occupation in this country? Name some places 
where cotton is grown. What countries send us 
a great deal of silk? Make drawings of the 
flax and cotton plants; of sheep; of silk worms, 
cocoons, and butterflies. 


RECORDS: 


What were the habits of living in the agricul- 
tural stage of the world’s history? 

The story of Joseph is charmingly told in the 
Old Testament of the Bible. It is amply cor- 
roborated by evidenee from Egyptian monu- 
ments. The Hebrews used many colors but 
thoughtfully arranged them for harmony. 

Make a class book to be entitled ‘Life of 
Joseph,” each page to show an episode in his life. 
The class will decide how many episodes will be 
illustrated, then the class will be divided into as 
many sections, each section to be responsible 
for one episode. 


Too_ts AND MACHINES. 

How do tools and machines aid us in the prep- 
aration of food? 

Implements to be considered: grinders and 
mills for grinding grain, meat; sieves for flour, 
meal, and vegetables; churns; peelers used in 
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paring fruits and vegetables; egg-beaters; presses. 
Make a collection of kitchen implements. Study 
the form of each and consider its suitability to 
the purpose for which it was intended. 

Collect pictures of mills; those operated by 
hand, wind, water, steam, and electricity. Com- 
pare them. 

Early people ground their grain by crushing 
it between two flat stones. Later people used a 
mortar and pestle. Then hand mills and tread- 
mills were invented and still later windmills and 
mills run by water power. At the present time 
most mills are run by steam power or electricity. 

Butter was obtainable years ago by beating 
cream with a stick; also by placing cream in a 
closed jar and shaking it until butter came. Sev- 
eral types of hand churns havesince been invented. 
In dairies and on progressive farms the churn is 
now worked by electricity. 

Primitive people extracted oil from olives and 
juices from fruit by placing the fruit in tubs and 
treading on it with their bare feet. In some 
parts of Europe this practice is still carried on. 
Today we have presses worked by hand or foot. 
Where great quantities of juice are to be made, 
the press is now operated by machinery. 

In early days weapons, traps, snares, and slings 
played an important part in securing food for 
man. Primitive man’s first weapons were clubs, 
stones, and slings. These he used in hunting 
animals and birds for food, as well as protecting 
himself from enemies. The next weapons were 
the bow and arrow, spears, and firearms. Now 
when man goes hunting he carries a rifle. 

Identify the materials of which the implements 
in the class exhibition are made, and their source. 
In the third grade, it is sufficient when the imple- 
ments are wooden to state that the object is made 
of wood, that wood is gotten from trees, and 
that trees grow in the forest. Or, when iron and 
steel are used, simply state that iron is obtained 
from mines in the ground and steel is made from 
iron. 

Discuss methods of transportation of materials 
from lumber camps to mills; from mines to foun- 
dries where different parts of machinery are 
made; to factories where these parts are assembled ; 
from factories to stores, homes or plants. 

(Continued on page 61) 
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FRIEZE ILLUSTRATING GREEK MYTHS DESIGNED IN A FIFTH GRADE 
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Science in the Third Grade 


By Vesta Hour 


Assistant Professor in Biology, State Teachers College, Chico, California 
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=~} out is to try it. 
the next Monday. 


‘Miss Harmon, I found out about the bee’s 
stinger, or rather about a yellow-jacket’s, and they 


are just about the same.” 


“What did you find out, George?” 


ISS HARMON, can a bee’s stinger sting 
| after the bee is dead?”’ 

ti! Miss Harmon appeals to the class. 
a ~4 They suggest that the best way to find 
The matter rests until 


Bourne, and Beddard. 


work of the microdrili specialists as Vejdovsky, 
Watch for special papers. 
Then look into vitality suggestions such as 
Child’s theories and Calkins’ viewpoint. 
not take you long to exhaust the possibilities of 
our library but the world is your limit. 
know what you find out.” 
student returns withthe information that he has 


It will 


Let me 
A month later this 


spent hours in the big city library with the aid of a 


“T saw a yellow-jacket on the sidewalk and “No,” replies Dr. 
I stepped on it. .Then I remembered about our you would. 
question. When I picked it up I noticed that “Find out for 


the stinger was sticking 
away out. I tried it on 
my finger and it stung, 
just a little bit. Then I 
waited awhile and tried 
it again and it hardly 
stung a bit.” 

‘How did you explain 
this, George?”’ 

“Well, the bee has a 
little poison sae and it is 
this poison which hurts 
when the bee stings you. 
The bee makes the poison 
and maybe he has a little 
stored up and that will 
sting as long as it lasts.” 


“Dr. Gordon, these 
microdrili I’ve been cul- 
tivating bud off the pos- 
terior third of their bodies 
repeatedly. It takes 


about four days after one bud is produced until 
another will be thrown off. 
about is the bud. When it becomes an adult, as 


In the fall of 1920 three Oregon com- 
munities, the Dalles, Ashland and New- 
berg, introduced into their grade schools 
regular instruction in elementary biology. 

In certain respects this was a distinct 
departure from custom. Biological science 
was placed alongside reading and arithmetic 
as a major subject in the curriculum, 
beginning with the third year. It provided 
as a matter of course for the study of growth, 
development, and reproduction, not as 
special subjects with special emphasis, 
but in their proper relations to the other 
functions of man and the lower organisms. 
And it was in charge of teachers who were 
competent students of science and devoted 
their entire time to the work. 

Professor Holt’s paper outlines the Oregon 
method and is helpful for other teachers. 


What I am curious 
elsewhere. 


librarian and to no avail. 
Gordon, 
What are you going to do about it?” 
myself, 


“T could find nothing. 
“T did not expect that 


I guess. Beddard 
gave a suggestion,—”’ 


A third-grade child, a 
college sophomore—what 
is the difference? Will 
either of them forget what 
they learned through 
personal initiative? Will 
either of them be depend- 
ent upon his instructor 
or helpless in the future 
when the instructor is no 
longer available? Will 
either of them feel that 
he must have a book to 
answer his question? A 
firm belief that our educa- 
tional methods should 
lead to an independence 
of thought in the solution 
of problems, is the basis 
of the methods used in 
the teaching of biology to 


children according to the Oregon plan. The 
details of the experiment have been published 
It is not the plan of this paper to 


it evidently does, will it bud likewise, and how 
long does it take for it to reach the budding stage? 
Also, what about the comparative vitality of the 
original microdrili which are still budding, and 
these third or fourth generation buds which 
are regenerating the complex body structures 
from the tail end of an older form? Do you know 


what has been done on the subject?” 
“T do not. 
ture?”’ 
“No. Can you give me suggestions?”’ 
“Not definitely, but you should look into the 


Have you looked into the litera- 


repeat but rather to enlarge upon the theory and 
the methods used. 

After trying this method with children from the 
third grade through the seventh, with high school 
students, with college students, with graduate 
students and with experienced teachers, we are 
convinced of two things: first, that an individual 
is never too old to learn in a new way; and second, 
that the older he is and the more firmly he is 
attached to concrete answers and accepted 
authorities, the more painful is the process of 
learning according to this method. From the 
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fifth grade on it becomes evident to the science 
teacher that. shes working against the powerful 
force of formal education in all the other subjects. 
If the fifth-grade child has started his science 
work in the third grade, this problem does not 
arise. Either he has adapted himself to two 
methods of response or he is applying his scien- 
tifie methed to his problems in general. 

The Oregon experiment had two definite pur- 
poses. The first is to test the value of a grade 
course in biology as a basis for a normal, healthy 
attitude toward sex. The second purpose is to 
try out the scientific method of approach with 
young children. It is the aim of this paper to 
outline this method as used. 

The expression “‘scientific method” has been 
so abused in our educational circles that one 
hesitates to use it. Unfortunately much of our 
science in schools is taught in a way which is 
wholly unscientific, unforgiveable in the eyes 
of the truly scientifically-minded teacher. So to 
teach science alone is not sufficient. It is 
essential that the scientific method of approach 
be so grounded into the very being and attitude 
of the teacher that she always thinks in that way. 
To consciously put on the vestments of science 
when one approaches the science hour and cast 
them aside during the rest of the day is impossible. 
Spontaneity will be lacking. 

The scientific method involves four distinct 
steps: first, the formulation of the question in 
hand into a definite workable problem; second, a 
tentative answer to this question which consti- 
tutes a working hypothesis; third, a test of the 
truth of this working hypothesis by accurate 
observation and experimentation; and, fourth, 
the formulation of a conclusion from the evidence 
collected. 

In the actual work the method becomes much 
more complex. The working hypothesis may be a 
poor one on account of the lack of experience or of 
the poor imagination of the worker. Observa- 
tion and experiment may show that it must be 
discarded and a new one formulated. Even when 
this working hypothesis has been a good one, 
observation and experiment may bring to light 
new relationships and possibilities previously 
unsuspected. The conclusion theoretically 
should answer the question. Sometimes it does, 
but if the problem is one of size, conclusions are 
bound to be only tentative. In the course of the 
experimentation new problems will have arisen 
which must be solved before the original question 
may be fully answered. In fact most of our 
attempts to formulate conclusions result in new 
ideas, new questions. It is like watering the 


elephant but what joy we get out of watching the 
elephant drink! 


Science of course offers an ideal field for the 
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application of this method, especially biological 
science. In fact it is wrong to teach science in 
any other way during. these days of its rapid 
expansion. We must not teach “facts,” for 
“facts” are changing daily. We cannot exclude 
science from our curriculum for it vitally affects 
our daily life. But what can we teach? Not 
that the water is drawn up through plants by the 
sun’s rays, or that hereditary characteristics are 
transmitted from one generation to another by 
chromosomes. Our theories change tomorrow as 
a result of new evidence. Hence we must prepare 
the student to maintain an attitude of suspended 
judgment, to accept the evidence at hand for 
what it may indicate but be ready to look into 
the evidence which may be brought forth tomor- 
row, to make of his mind a working tool rather 
than an encyclopedia. 

The application of this method is difficult for 
the teacher. Teachers are human beings in spite 
of many opinions to the contrary. They react 
as all mankind reacts. Man must preserve his 
ego, he must receive recognition, he must have a 
realm, however small, in which he reigns. The 
teacher for many ages has been satisfying this 
innate craving in the schoolroom. Here his word 
is supreme, he is revered. The thinking student 
who doubts soon learns that such doubt is not 
for expression. He may think one thing but 
on his examination paper he writes what the 
professor says. There are many things he would 
like to delve into, to experiment with, many ideas 
he would like to check with the ideas of others, 
but he hasn’t time. A chapter must be outlined 
in detail and the outline handed in! 

When will the teacher stop interfering with the 
child’s education? Only when the teacher learns 
to put himself in the background and serve as 
an inspiration, guiding and directing. To know 
when to suggest, to force the student to use his 
Own initiative without discouraging him, to keep 
the student working to the limit of his ability, 
never short of it—this is the test of thereal ability 
of the teacher. The teacher must know his sub- 
ject far better than for any formal method of 
teaching; he must study his student and he 
cannot let down on the job. Those are some of 
the reasons why many attempts to use the scien- 
tific method in teaching have been failures. 

But it can be done and no method offers richer 
satisfactions in the end. The student may fall 
victim to unscientific teachers but he will not 
entirely lose the viewpoint he has gained. He will 
not be subject to every wind of opinion that blows 
his way. He will need to use libraries for informa- 
tion or his textbooks for further growth. «He is a 
research worker always. As Dr. Torrey says, 
“Life itself is a long series of problems . . . and 
an attitude of straightforward observation, an 
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inquiring imagination and a technic of discovery 
and criticism cannot fail to facilitate both right- 
eous living and scientific research.” 

If we are desirous of creating habits, the earlier 
in the lifeof the child we begin, the easier it should 
be to accomplish the desired result. Hence to 
establish the research attitude, it is most advisable 
ta begin early. The Oregon experiment did not 
begin until the third grade. There is no reason 
why the method of instruction as well as the sub- 
ject-matter should not enter the child’s life much 
earlier but there were several reasons why we did 
not attempt it. Hence our specific discussion 
here will center about third-grade children. We 
shall use a course of study which was used in the 
third grade as a basis for illustrating our method. 
The subjects in the course have little significance in 
themselves for they will vary with the community, 
the year, the children’s interests—all those things 
which make any vital biology course different 
from year to year. Let usdramatize our method: 

Setting: A third-grade room, twenty-three 
children, the usual furnishings, including window- 
box with several kinds of plants and a shelf with 
two potted geraniums, a red one in bloom. The 
arithmetic lesson is just completed. Miss Har- 
mon, the biology teacher, enters. It is the first 
biology lesson for this class. Miss Harmon 
greets the regular teacher, who introduces her to 
the class, and then retires to the back of the room. 


Miss H.: “Biology isastudy of things that are 
alive. I want each of you to look about the room 
without leaving your seats and tell me how many 
living things you see in this room. Raise your 
hands when you have them counted.” 

Haroutp: “Twenty-four. There are twenty- 
three kids and you make twenty-four.” 

Janice: “‘Miss Kelin makes twenty-five.” 

CarTER: “There are twenty-six. There’s 
a fly over on that window.” 

Renewed interest in the count, but no more 
flies can be located. 

Haro.p: see a dog out of the window. He’s 
alive.”’ 

Miss H.: ‘“‘Who can tell me why you eall all 
of these things alive?”’ 

HELEN: ‘They move.” 

Miss H.: “Is everything that moves alive?’ 

GrorGE: ‘No, a street car moves and it isn’t 
alive. That flag out on the pole is moving and it 
isn’t alive either.”’ 

Miss H.: ““Then we will need some other reason 
for saying that we are alive.” 

CarTER: “We breathe. Dead things don’t.” 

MaBEL: ‘‘We grow bigger.” 

Miss H.: “Is there anything else in this room 
which grows bigger that you did not count awhile 


ago? 


THeLMA: “Those geraniums in the window are 
growing lots bigger.” 

Miss H.: “Are they alive?” 

There was rather general disagreement on this 
point. Some were quite sure that the plants 
lived because they could be killed; they had to 
have water and sunlight and they bloomed. 
Others insisted that they did not move around. 

Miss H.: ‘You are all quite sure that a dog is 
alive, aren’t you?” 


They agree. ‘Let us list the things a dog must 
do if he keeps on living and then see how many of 
these things our geranium plant does.” 


The list is finally made after some difference of 
opinion on such matters as barking and smelling. 
Occasionally Miss Harmon suggests a different 
word to express an idea but wherever possible she 
uses their own terminology. The dog must be 
compared with other living things upon which 
the class agree, in order to settle some points. 
The list finally stands: 


Get away from his enemies or fight. 
See, feel, hear, smell. 
. Think. 


Miss H.: ‘That will be enough for us to think 
about right now. What about our geranium? 
Does it do all of these things? Our time is up 
now so we will talk about that tomorrow. You 
think it over.” 


The next day many hands go up at Miss Har- 
mon’s entrance. Many think the geranium is 
alive because—‘‘It eats and drinks,” ‘‘Mother said 
so,” “It grows.’”’ Others object, “It doesn’t 
breathe, or see, or think, and it can’t get away from 
its enemies.”’ 


1. Eat and drink. 
2. Sleep. 

3. Move. 

4. Breathe. 

5. Grow. 

6. 

7. 

8 


THELMA: “But plants grow and how can they 
grow unless they are alive?”’ 

GrorGeE: ‘Well, they may be alive but they 
aren’t alive the way animals are.”’ 

Miss H.: “Let us check up on this. You all 
agree that both plants and animals grow. Is there 
anything else on our list that they both do?”’ 

JupitH: ‘They both eat and drink.” 

ALBERT: ‘They both drink but plants don’t 
eat.”’ 

JupitH: ‘Yes, they do. They eat food out of 
the soil with their roots and if the food isn’t 
there they die.”’ 

GrorGE: “Aw, how do you know that?” 

Miss H.: ‘Yes, Judith, tell us how you know 
that plants get food from the soil with their 
roots.” 
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JupiITH: ‘‘Daddy says so. 
what the books say.”’ 

Miss H.: “Can anyone suggest a way by which 
we might find out for ourselves whether the plants 
get food out of the soil or not?” 

CarTER: “You might pull a plant up and see 
if it would keep on living.”’ 

GEORGE: “‘It’d wilt and die.” 

Miss H.: ‘‘Then, George, do vou mean that 
plants always die if they are taken out of the soil?” 

GEORGE: ‘Most generally.”’ 

Miss H.: ‘‘Because they do not get the food 
from the soil any more?”’ 

GrEoRGE: don’t know. 

CARTER: 
water.”’ 

Miss H.: ‘Then if we give it water will it 
keep on living?” Most of the class think so. 
Some think the soil is to hold the plant upright. 
‘How can we find out?” 

ALBERT: “Put a plant in a jar of water and see 
if it lives.”’ 

Miss H.: ‘‘Some of you have suggested that 
maybe the soil is to hold the plant in place. Can 
anyone suggest something we might plant it in 
that would do this without giving whatever 
might be in the soil?’’ Carter suggests sawdust. 
“T wonder if it might be a good idea to put one 
plant in soil so that we can see all three at the 
same time.” The children agree. 


He says that is 


Maybe.”’ 
“It wilts because it doesn’t have 


The experiment was set up in the schoolroom 
with three plants as nearly alike as could be 
secured, and was watched closely for several 
days. In the meantime the class proceeded to 
the discussion of the other characteristics of living 
things. Each topic was approached in the same 
way. They decided that while plants do not 
actually go to sleep at night, they do have rest 
periods; while they do not move about on two 
legs, some turn toward light, follow the sun and 
open and close. Breathing caused more compli- 
‘ations. It seemed necessary to try some experi- 
ments. How? What did they know about their 
own breathing? They must have air. They 
might cover the plant up tightly and see if it still 
lived. It would be difficult to exclude all of the air. 


Miss H.: “Do you breathe air out as well as 
in?” They all agree that they do. ‘I have 
three test tubes here with limewater in them. 
What color is it?” 

ALBERT: “It is clear like water.” 

Miss H.; ‘‘Mabel, you come and hold two of 
these tubes while Carter blows some of the air 
from his lungs through this tube into the third.”’ 
Carter tries it and then compares this tube with 
those Mabel is holding. 

GEORGE: “If you just blew ordinary air into 
that limewater would it turn white that way?” 
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JupiITH: ‘‘You couldn’t blow ordinary air in be- 
cause when you blow the air comes from the lungs.” 

Miss H.: ‘Then how can we get it in?” 

LuTHer: “Could you put it in with a bicycle 
pump?” 

Miss H.: ‘“‘Where would you fill the bicycle 
pump?” 

Carter: “Out of doors. I have one down in 
the basement with my bike.”’ 

Miss H.: “You get it and fill it, Carter, and 
we'll try it.”” The test cleared up that point and 
they turned to the matter of determining whether 
or not the plant breathed. A dish of limewater 
was left under a bell jar beside the plant; another 
dish was covered and both were left until class 
the next day. So this settled the question of the 
breathing of the plant. 


The experiment on the intake of food by the 
roots was not proving satisfactory. All were 
still living and apparently about equally well. 
The class was about to conclude that plants did 
not eat. Mildred protested: ‘“‘How ean they 
grow if they don’t eat? We have to eat to grow.” 
Miss Harmon asked what we must eat to grow. 
The usual foods were suggésted, among others 
bread. One of the girls contributed a small piece 
of bread from her lunch and Miss Harmon put a 
drop of iodine on it and also one on a piece of 
chalk. The bread turned blue-white, the chalk 
showed only the brown color of the iodine. Other 
foods were tested and starch was found in several. 
The next step of course was to test the plant and 
starch was found in different parts of the plant. 

The study is just started. One thing leads to 
another and the field grows as experience grows. 
The children are building their education as 
they go. The teacher is directing from the back- 
ground by means of “lead” questions. This 
education will not end with the classroom. 

Some idea of the variety and comprehensive- 
ness of the studies made by third and fourth 
grade children may be gained from the following 
synopsis of organisms and observations: 

Birds: Twenty-five to fifty species identified 
by appearance, habits and song; migration of 
familiar birds tabulated; courting habits and sex 
differences; structure of birds; nest building, 
contribution of each sex, sites; bird houses, 
feeding stations and baths; eggs; incubation 
times of different species compared with condition 
of young at hatching; ovaries; impregnation and 
fertilization; the embryo; care of young; eco- 
nomic value of birds. 

Grasshoppers: The making of terraria to raise 
them; their food; egg laying; structure of adult; 
compared with katydid and cricket. The house 
fly; eyes; wings and balancers; reproduction and 
metamorphosis. Aphides: Habits; structures; 
(Continued on page 57) 
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Building Personality in 
Young Children 


By Garry CLEVELAND Myers, Pu.D., Head, Division Parental Education, 
Cleveland College, Western Reserve University 


AG ET out to make the child more likeable. 
Ne, Begin with him when he enters school. 
Avoid formalities. Bevery human. Try 
[ee | to make each pupil comfortable and to 
1 lead him to have consideration for the 
rights and feelings of other children, to the end 
that when one speaks all the rest will keep quiet 
and sit still. See that no child receives too 
much attention and that everyone enjoys the 
opportunity to express himself. 

If the class is small you can lead your children 
to develop free and easy speech without the for- 
mality of raising hands. By some means, hand- 
raising ought to be abolished wholly. In a large 
group, spontaneously raising the hand may be 
the simplest way for a pupil to let the teacher 
know that he desires to ask a question or con- 
tribute some opinion or some bit of information. 
But the futility of this means of attracting atten- 
tion arises when hands go up while a child is on 
his feet attempting to recite. Hands often rise 
before the pupil utters his first word or completes 
the last one. - The reciting child does not dare to 
pause. If he attempts, on rising, to have poise 
and think his answer through before giving it, his 
classmates’ hands immediately are put in action. 

The way to prevent this anti-social prac- 
tice in the classroom is to create an atmosphere 
in which the children learn to co-operate and to 
be genuinely courteous to one another. Be on 
your guard lest you encourage selfishness instead. 
Avoid oceasions for the children to raise their 
hands. Do not ask questions of the class to be 
responded to by a showing of hands. Do not 
begin the pernicious practice of attempting to 
compel children’s attention through their fear 
of being caught off guard. In most instances 
you will address the child first and then ask the 
question, just as you would in quiet talk with 
him beside the family fireside. Speak in a clear 
voice but not loudly or formally. Be conversa- 
tional in your mode of speech in the classroom. 
The human, homelike atmosphere will induce 
comfort in the child to whom you speak, and 
interest in the other children. 

In such an atmosphere the pupil will not be 
disturbed by self-consciousness. He will breathe 


freely; therefore he will doubtless speak so as to 
be heard by all his classmates. He will not feel 
the need to blurt out something quickly. He 
will take his time to think through what he wants 
to say. He will not be led to halt and stammer. 
When he begins a sentence he will in all likeli- 
hood finish it. Provided you make the child 
feel wholly comfortable, he will stand at ease 
and face you and his classmates naturally. 

In this homelike atmosphere he will not dread 
the ridicule of his classmates; there will be no 
ridicule. They will not laugh at his diffi- 
culties; and the child will be sure that after he 
has done his best in a recitation, you will not say 
a word to cause his comrades to make fun of 
him. He will have the assurance while he is 
reciting that his errors will be kindly pointed 
out by his teacher, almost never by his class- 
mates. 

If he has difficulty in assembling his thoughts 
and the words he wants to express these thoughts, 
he will feel no urge to hasten. He will not be 
told by his teacher to hurry, nor will she betray 
impatience by gestures of the face or by her 
breathing apparatus. His classmates will not 
rise, or raise their hands. They will sit quietly in 
their seats, helping the reciting child by their 
good manners. 

When the child to whom you address a fact- 
question thinks he cannot answer it, he will calmly 
and fearlessly reply, “I do not know.” Never 
then will he be met with “Of course, you know; 
think, Alek, think.”” You will not suggest that 
any child is untruthful, even in such a subtle 
fashion. If you have asked a thought question 
which you are sure the child can answer, and he 
says he cannot, do not condemn him; do not con- 
tradict him; just patiently show him, step by step, 
that he knows certain specific facts and then, 
without suggestion of censure, lead him to put 
these facts together so as to arrive at the cor- 
rect conclusion. 

When any child asks you a question, as a rule, 
answer it at once. If you do not know the an- 
swer, go then or later with the child to an ency- 
clopedia or to another source to find the answer, 
When any child gives you new information. 
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listen with a good learning attitude. We all 
can learn, even from the kindergarten child; 
when a pupil of any age has the rare privilege of 
teaching us something, what a thrill he gets! In 
addition to our learning, we shall stimulate in 
him a respect for honesty and comradery, and 
cultivate in him an eagerness to learn. If you 
are very busy when the pupil asks his question, 
particularly if his question has no relation to 
the work at hand, 

you may decide | 

to ask him to come 

to you “‘at recess”’ 

or “after school,” 
provided you are | 
sure you will not 
forget the question 
even if he does. 


In the May Issue 


Ie 


what you teach; it also makes him feel comfort- 
able in your presence. He, accordingly, will 
recite for you with greater ease and interest. 
When he speaks, he will have fewer fears so that 
he will learn to look you and his comrades in 
the face. His whole physical machinery, indeed, 
will help him express himself more effectively. 
Eager as you are to help the child grow and be 
comfortable before others, to express himself 
with ease and flu- 

en C yo u Ww ] ] 
| strive always to 
so direct your 
teaching that, so 
far as_ possible, 
each child shall be 
given the oppor- 
tunity to do what 


But no matter 
what his question 
is, you will not tell 
him it is foolish or 
make him believe 


The Relation of the Kindergarten to the 
Elementary School 


In our series of studies in Kindergarten-Primary co- 
ordination, Edna Dean Baker, President, National Kinder- 
garten and Elementary College, contributes a notable paper. 


he can do well; 
you will create for 
him an opportu- 
nity to succeed. 
There is no motive 


you think that it 
is. Just assume 
that no question is 
useless. Make the 


Establishing Success in School Children i 


How the Failure-Elimination Committee of the State of 


like success. The 
little child, as well 
as the older one, 
far too often is not 


child free “< ask Washington, made up of mothers and teachers in consultation anne aig won 
wishes is working to prevent the tragedy of the ‘‘left-behind” child. 
by asking ques- . “Celebrate suc- 
tions. Cultivate cess,”’ is a slogan 


the question habit 
in him by helping 
him get satisfac- 
tion from good 
questioning. Lead 
him happily to 
want to put more 
of his questions to 
himself and, 
through himself, 
to ask them of 
books. When a 
child studies he is 
only seeking an- 
swers from the 
printed page to 
the questions 
which he is asking himself. 

No matter how busy you are you are going to 
have time in school hours, before school, and 
after school to prove to each child your interest 
in him. When he chooses to tell you about the 
wedding of his big sister or the canary bird that 
died, you will listen sympathetically. Then he 
knows you care for what he cares; you have a 
human interest in him, his possessions and loved 
ones. Such assurance makes him interested in 


playground and gymnasium, 


Fox. 


Help in arithmetic. 


Playing into Health 


Recreative games for the primary grades that have been 
selected and recommended by the public schools of Indiana as 
offering the maximum of child health and good times in the 


Special Features 


Stories by Maud Lindsay, Beatrix Potter and Frances 
Art and craft for every teaching situation from Louise 
D. Tessin’s skilled experience. 


suited well to 
home and school. 

A child may be 
called upon to 
read. If the ma- 
terial is too hard 
for him, he must 
halt and stumble 
as he tries; he not 
only is discouraged 
but he realizes that 
| his teacher is 
| waiting, that the 
(| other children are 
|| waiting too, that 
they are bored 
wishing to 
hurry; and some of them are thinking of him, 
“You poor dumb-bell.’”’? Thoughts like these go 
through his head. How they must distract him, 
how discouraged he must feel, how fearful! How 
hard, then, it must be for him to cover up his 
fears; to get all the muscles of his face.and eyes 
and arms, legs, neck and trunk, and breathing 
apparatus to turn from their retreat and organ- 
ize under his command so that when he speaks 
he may be comfortable and his auditors pleased 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Five-Minute Plays 


By Repecca RICE 


dramatizations from 
Kian! Fables’ have proved most attractive 
‘S| to younger children, who seem to feel 
yee) that it is a real treat to play them. They 
ean be acted with no special costuming 
or scenery, or May be produced more elaborately 
if desired. ; 

Costumes do, of course, add much to the chil- 
dren’s enjoyment, and if the plays are to be put 
on before an audience, are usually necessary. 
The best plan is to correlate these dramatiza- 
tions with drawing and let the children make 
masks. If the teacher or parent desires to pre- 
sent these plays formally and does not mind a 
little trouble and expense, gray flannel or cambric 
suits might be made for the mice, a green one 
for the grasshopper, black ones for the ants, and 
reddish-brown ones for foxes. The foxes’ tails 
may be made from crepe paper. 

As the sop fables are Greek, and as Greek 
drama was distinguished by little or no scenery, 


an outdoor setting in the playground or garden 
is suitable. 


THE GRASSHOPPER AND THE ANT. 
Act 1. 


Time: Summer. 
Place: Meadow. 
Players: Grasshopper, ants. 
Act 2. 
Time: Winter. 
Place: Ant’s home. 
Players: Grasshopper, Mr. Ant, Mrs. Ant, 


Tiny, Busy. 
Act 1. 

(Mrs. Ant is busily picking up food. Mr. 
GRASSHOPPER dances in, playing a fiddle and 
humming. He goes over to Mrs. ANT.) 

Mr. GRASSHOPPER: Good morning, Mrs. Ant. 
What are you doing? 

Mrs. Ant: I am picking up food to store 
away for the winter. 

Mr. GRASSHOPPER: Won’t you come and play 
with me? I will play my fiddle and we will 
dance. This is too nice a day to work. 

Mrs.’ Ant (shaking head): Indeed, I can’t 
come and dance with you. I must work, for 
winter is coming and I must have food for my 
family. 

Mr. GRASSHOPPER: Why worry about winter? 
Winter is a long way off. Surely you do not need 
to work today. Let winter take care of itself. 


Mrs. Ant: Winter is not a long time off. It 
will soon be here and if I do not get this grain in 
I will be hungry later. I advise you to go to 
work too, for if you do not work now you will 
suffer later. 

Mr. GRASSHOPPER: Pooh, I am not going to 
work on such a beautiful day as this. I will 
skip, and dance, and play through this happy 
summer day. You see,I am a poet as well as a 
musician and a dancer. Good-bye, Mrs. Ant, 
I think that you are a very dull person. 

Mrs. Ant:, Good-bye, you silly fellow. 
my words, you will be sorry later. 

Mr. GRASSHOPPER (dancing off): 

I am happy, I am gay, 
I dance trouble 
And care away. 
What a stupid person Mrs. Ant is. 
care for winter! 


Mark 


What do I 


Act 2. 

(Mrs. Ant is setting her supper table. 
AnT ts watching her. 
on the floor.) 

Mr. Ant: Isn’t supper almost ready? I’m 
starved! 

Mrs. Ant: It will be ready very soon, my 
dear, for I am setting the table. Come, children, 
stop your play and get ready for supper. Brush 
your gay coats till they shine and don’t forget 
your wings. 

Tiny: Yes, mother. 

Busy: I am hungry. (They draw up to the 
table.) How good everything looks! 

Mr. Ant: Let me help you to a nice bit of 
corn. It is perfectly delicious. 

(A knock is heard at the door.) 

Mrs. Ant: Run to the door, Tiny. 
it is. 

Tiny (goes to door and lets Mr. GRASSHOPPER 
in): It is Mr. Grasshopper, Mother. 

Mrs. Ant: How do you do, Mr. Grasshopper? 
You do not look as well as you did this summer. 
What do you want? 

Mr. GraAssHopPpEeR: Oh, Mrs. Ant, take pity 
on a starving fellow and give me some of your 
food. I have not eaten for two days. Please 
give me just a little corn. 

Mrs. Ant: Corn? I have no extra corn. 
When it wassummer I worked hard in the fields 
to get enough for the winter. Day after day I 
toiled in the hot sun. What were you doing 
when food was plentiful? 


Mr. 
The children are playing 


See who 
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Mr. GRASSHOPPER: I played in the fields. 
I danced and sang all day. 

Mrs. Ant: Alas, you foolish fellow, I have no 
food for you. You say that you danced and 
sang all summer? Now go and dance the winter 
away. 

(Mr. GRASSHOPPER, looking wiser, exits.) 


THE FOX AND HIS TAIL. 

Fox (looking regretfully at the place where his 
tail should be): Alas, I have lost my tail in a sharp 
trap. How strange I look without it, and how 
my brothers will tease and laugh at me! If 
only I could make them want to have their tails 
cut off too. (Looks up.) Here they come now. 
I will place myself against this tree so they will 
not see my loss. 

First BROTHER: 
Tail? 

Fox: Nicely, thank you. How hot you look! 

First BrRoTHER: It is a warm day. 

Fox: Yes, it is hot. I have often thought 
that it is our tails that make us so warm. Think 
how long and bushy they are. 

First BrorHer: I suppose 
Our tails are very warm. 

Fox (lurning toward Second BROTHER): You 
look very tired. 

SeEcoND BrorHerR: Why, maybe I am, for I 
have been running all morning. 

Fox: How heavy our tails are! I sometimes 
get very tired carrying mine about. Really, 
when the dogs are after us we could run much 
faster without tails. 

SEcOND BrotrHer: You are right.- I often 
get tired of carrying my tail upright. Then I 
have to let it trail. 

Fox: What is that which you havein your tail, 
Reddy? 

Tuirp Broruer: It is a burdock. It is all 
tangled up in the hairs and I cannot get it out. 
I have been biting at it all morning, but all I 

van succeed in doing «is pulling my own 
hair. 

Fox: It is so hard to keep tails free from bur- 
docks and looking well. A matted tail is no 
ornament. Don’t you think tails are a nuisance? 
They are hot, they are heavy, they get matted 
with burdocks, and they catch in things. 

BroTHERsS: So they do. Yes. 

First Broruer: I never realized what a trou- 
ble they were till you spoke of it. Why do we 
carry around such burdens? 

Fox: What an excellent » suggestion. 
Nose suggests we all cut our tails off. 
think it is a fine idea. 

FourtH BROTHER (runs around tree looking 
at Fox keenly): Oh, ho, brother, I see why you 
are so eager to have us cut off our beautiful tails. 


How do you do, Bushy- 


you are right. 


Sharp 
I, for one, 
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(He pushes Fox from tree.) Look, brothers, he 
has lost his own tail and wants all of us to lose 
ours in order that he may not be alone in his mis- 
fortune. 

OTHERS: He has lost his own tail! 
he wants us to get rid of ours. 

First BrotrHer: No wonder he said tails were 
warm. 

SECOND BROTHER: No wonder he said they 
were heavy. 

Turrp BrotTHer: No 
were not ornaments. 

AuL: We will keep our tails. 
our tails. 
ing) 


No wonder 


wonder he said they 
We will keep 
(Fox slinks off followed by others repeat- 


We will keep our tails. 


BELLING THE CAT. 
Act 1. 
Time: Evening. 
Place: The pantry shelf. 
Players: Tidbit, Little 
Grandpa Big Ears. 


Gray, Scamper, 

(The mice are seated in a semi-circle about some 
cheese.) 

TipBit: One day when my Uncle Whiskers 
was getting me some cheese and cake, the big 
gray cat came along. He snapped my _ poor 
uncle up and he was gone. Oh, how sorry I felt. 
I shall never see him again. 

ScaMPER: Did I tell you what happened to 
me? I was playing in the leaves. Gray Pussy 
was hiding under the steps. Just as I was hurry- 
ing to my hole that horrid cat bit off the end of 
my tail. Oh, dear! Just look at it. 

Tipsit: What a shame! It quite spoils your 
beauty. 

ScaMPER: It hurts, too. 

LirtLE Gray: One day I was playing in the 
cellar. There was something there. I was very 
frightened. I ran into my hole. My mother 
said, ‘““‘What is the matter?” I said, ‘‘There is 
something in the cellar that has shining green 
eyes.” Just then a long paw with claws on it 
was pushed into our hole and I couldn’t say another 
word. It was the cat. We both had to scamper 
farther into our hole. 

GRANDPA Bic Ears: When I was walking 
along the pantry shelf, a cat was hiding in the 
house. JustasI was nibbling at some cheese, he 
pounced on me. I was terribly frightened. I 
slipped between his paws and ran away as fast 
as I could go. You can see the sear which his 
claws made to this very day. 

Tipsit: It is dreadful! What can we do? 

LirtLe Gray: I know! We will get a_ bell 
and tie it about the cat’s neck. When the bell 
rings we will know that the cat is coming. 

ScaMPER: That is a splendid plan. I did not 
know that you were so clever. 
(Continued on page 59) 
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Picture Study in Art Appreciation 


“MONTEREY CYPRESSES” 
Painted by ARTHUR F. MATHEWS 


OIRTHUR MATHEWS, whose painting, 
‘Monterey Cypresses,” we are using for 
April picture study in AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD, was a middle western boy. He 
was born, with a feeling for artistic expres- 


of spaces, sharp contrasts of white patches of 
sunlight and deep shadows. 

In ‘‘Monterey Cypresses”’ we can almost bask 
in the heat of the spring sunshine which pours 
down through the heavy branches of the trees and 


sion in his finger tips, in 
the state of Wisconsin in 
1860. From his native 
state he turned to Cali- 
fornia, where he received 
his early education in the 
schools of Oakland and 
San Francisco. His first 
creative expression was in 
the field of architecture, 
which he studied and 
practiced in California 
until 1882. But this 
talented young man’s 
interests were not to be 
bound by the limitations 
of architectural design 
and he soon branched 
into lithographic engrav- 
ing and painting. For 
five years studied 
painting under Gustave 
Boulanger in Paris at the 
Julian Academy, develop- 
ing a wide range of versa- 
tility in portraiture, land- 
scape, marine painting 
and muraldecoration. He 
returned to California and 
was for many years direc- 
tor of art at the Univer- 
sity of California. His 
work and influence in Cali- 
fornia art circles are sig- 
nificant and far-reaching. 

In the state of Cali- 


William Morris Hunt, whose painting, 


“The Hurdy-Gurdy Boy,” is reproduced on . 


our cover, was born in 1824 and died in 
1879. He received his earliest training in 
art from an Italian refugee in New 
Haven, Connecticut, a protege of Hunt's 
mother. Hunt studied in Rome, Des- 
seldorf, and in Paris under Couture, 
but his work was influenced most signifi- 
cantly by the painters of Barbizon, among 
whom Millet was his closest friend. In 
1862 he returned to the United States, set- 
tling in Boston, where he did his best work 
in portraiture. Abraham Lincoln and Gen- 
eral Grant were his portrait subjects, and 
John La Farge and William and Henry 
James were among his first pupils in New- 
port, Rhode Island. ‘‘The Hurdy-Gurdy 
Boy,” painted in 1851, was his first canvas 
to be sold in America, and was purchased by 
Mrs. Edmund Dwight, Boston. 

Mr. Hunt’s most outstanding work is 
the mural decoration in the Albany State 
Capitol building. Among his more promi- 
nent canvases are the portrait of Chief 
Justice Lemuel Shaw in the Court House at 
Salem, Massachusetts, ‘‘Landscape’”’ and 
“(irl at a Fountain” at the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York City, and “The 
Spouting Whale’ in Washington. 
Hurdy-Gurdy Boy” now hangs in_ the 
Boston Museum of Fine Art. 


dries up the pools of 
water in the low places. 
The sunshine appears the 
strongest as strikes 
the trunk of the beauti- 
fully drawn tree in the 
foreground. The dark 
shadows, leading down 
between the rows of trees 
carry the eye back in the 
picture, produce a feeling 
of distance, and suggest 
the presence of alluring 
picnic spots by the side 
of a bubbling spring. The 
dark masses of the trees 
are painted against a sky 
of brilliant blue with 
luminous clouds rolling 
past. We can see the 
blue of the sky repeated 
by the water in the little 
valley and the dark 
shadows of the drifting 
clouds skim across the 
meadows. One has the 
feeling that birds are sing- 
ing and all is well. The 
great tree in the fore- 
ground seems proud of its 
strength and nobility and 
may well hold its lofty 
branches high on Arbor 
Day. 

Arthur Mathews’ mural 
decorations appear in the 


fornia Arthur Mathews has found a wealth of 
material for his pictorial brush; its colorful 
history, the variety and charm of its landscapes 
and the vividness of its water and atmosphere. 
Mr. Mathews’ work is characterized by his 
sense of beauty, power and harmony of color, at 
times simple and delicate, gathering strength 
and flowing out into a wealth and brilliancy of 
tone. The quality of power which is so evident 
in his murals and canvases is expressed through 
his accurate draughtsmanship and bold handling 


Oakland Public Library, the library of the Univers- 
ity of California and the State Capitol Building 
at Sacramento. In the rotunda of this building 
Mathews has depicted the life and development of 
California in a series of twelve panels. Against a 
characteristically vivid Californian setting he has 
painted the symbolic characters in the develop- 
ment of the state; the meeting of the aborigines 
with the white men, the Spanish occupation, the 
gold rush, industrial development, and _ finally 
glimpses of a future dream city. 
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For April Color and Design 


By Louise D. TEsstn 


=| ASTER-EGG enthusiasm is still in the air. 
| Why not enjoy it as long as possible? 
+4 | Let us make a poster or room border this 
RY! ' month, taking its design from the most 
2S) famous egg in rhyme or story, Humpty- 
Dumpty? The design which follows shows him 
pictured with a smile, but perhaps the class would 
like to illustrate him with a look of fear as he 
realizes that he is going to fall. There are many 
amusing expressions to be drawn on this figure 
because, after all, Humpty-Dumpty takes on the 
character of the cartoon. Try changing the posi- 
tion of the arms and legs. 
They may be cut from 
the body and refitted 
into other relationships. 
The left arm may be 
reversed to form a right 
arm, the head tilted at 
another angle, the eyes 
set farther up or down 
the face. 

The wall illustrates 
bricks or field stones. 
Hollyhocks growing behind the wall make a gay 


Address: 
field, Mass. 


background. A butterfly or a few birds flying in 
the distance may be added. Then comes the 
coloring. A pale green, pink or violet may 


be used for the face, with an accent of the same 
color on the ears, cheek and chin. The clothing 
may be of any harmonious color. 

The duckling and chick designs for doorstops 
make appealing motifs if cut in silhouette or for 
colored repeating borders for gift-card covers and 
booklets. They may decorate a small book of 
recipes for spring menus, or clippings of animal 
pictures. They may be embroidered in simple 
outline stitch on bibs and apron borders. They 
could be painted on the garden wheel-barrow 
and nursery furniture. 


Miss Tessin is prepared to give her 
skilled and thoughtful attention to the art 
needs of our teacher readers. 
asking for help will be promptly answered. 
State grade or age of pupils. 

Louise D. 
Bradley Company, 74 


This month, in the making of hot-dish holders, 
we have a real sewing project that should delight 
the small girl. The best design, of course, is 
original. Draw the design on a 3” x 3” square of 
paper, or on a quarter section of any of the other 
shapes folded diagonally. The design should be 
simple, one line drawn first, the shape of the holder 
suggesting the direction of the additional lines. 
Select some plain, light-colored cotton cloth 
for the covers of the holders. Trace the pattern 
four times about a common center to produce 
the complete design. The lining is made of two 
or three pieces of cotton 
cloth, one-fourth inch less 
all around than the back 
and front covers. Turn 
all edges of covers under 
one-fourth inch and baste 
over linings. Then sew 
together with couching 
stitch, running stitch, or 
on the sewing machine. 
Quilt the design through 
the entire holder with 
fast-color embroidery cotton. Add a loop or 
ivory ring for hanging the holder. The edge 
may be finished, if desired, with a colored bias 
binding. 

Cut-paper silhouettes have greater charm even 
than those drawn or painted. They may be 
simple and heavy in form, or as fine as the age 
and ability of ‘the pupils permit. There is a 
variety of papers to be had for this work, beautiful 
in color, excellent so far as their pasting quality is 
concerned, and soft in finish. Beside the cutting 


Your letter 


Tessin, Milton 
Park Street, Spring- 


of silhouettes for illustration, we may use them 
for craft decoration, by cutting the patterns from 
folded paper to secure symmetric designs. 
Another problem for this month that will 
promote creative thinking in design and color is 
(Continued on page 59) 
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DOOR STOPS IN SPRING DESIGNS 


Cut patterns of 14” or 3” thiek wood. 
Wedge is 1” high, 2” wide and 4” long. 
Glue and nail wedge to back of pattern. 
Cut wing of 44” wood and nail to front 


of pattern. 


Sandpaper all edges smoothly before 


painting. 


Paint Duck—Light Yellow. 


Bill —Yellow-Orange. 

Eve —White. 

Feet —Orange. 

Grass—Green. 

Sides of wood and back—Any 
color desired. 


Paint Chick—Light Yellow. 


Bill —yYellow-Orange. 

Eye —White. 

Feet —Orange. 

Grass—Green, with gay flowers. 


Sides of wood and back—Any 
color desired. 
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HOT DISH HOLDERS AS A SEWING PROJECT 


HOT DISH HOLDERS 
OR POT LIFTERS 
SHOULD NOT 
MEASURE 
LESS 
THAN 
6x6 
LOvVISE.D. 
TESTO IN 
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THE SKY MAY BE A COLORFUL SUNSET, 
OR IT MAY GE PLAIN YELLOW OR PALE 
BLUE WITH WHITE CLOUD. 


MILL ... COMBINATION OF GAY COLORS. 

TRY OUT SOME PLUE-VIOLET , REO-ORANGE 
BLUE-GREEN, RED- VIOLET , YELLOW-ORANGE 
COMBINATIONS WITH THE COLORS OFFERED 
IN THE REGULAR 8-COLOR PAINT BOKAES. 


TREES & FIELOS VARIOUS GREENS 
STRAW ROOF DULL YELLOW 


OTHER LANDSCAPES MAY BE ADDED To 
MILL TO GIVE PUPILS AN OPPORTUNITY 
TO DEVELOP AN ORIGINAL COMPOSITION. 
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CUTTING A REALISTIC SILHOUETTE 


LOVISE 
TESSIN 


Upon the back of black or tinted paper, sketch any desired sub- 
ject,—boat, landscape, anima! or figure. Over your construction 
lines draw a definite outline for cutting. 


When mounting finished silhouette, place it face down on practice 
paper, brush paste over the entire surface, pick up carefully, and place 
upon mounting paper. Put a clean paper over silhouette and rub 


surface gently with cloth; this will make your silhouette absolutely 
flat and smooth. 


The sketch may be made in yellow crayon on dark papers. Attrac- 
tive color schemes are any light color upon a deeper shade of the same 
color, or the reverse; black pasted upon white or any light tint, 
including gray; or white pasted upon black or any deep color. 
Sometimes these can be finished in a narrow black frame to make 
gift pictures. 
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THE CHARM OF SYMMETRIC SILHOUETTES 


FOLD A SQUARE 
OF LIGHT 
WEIGHT TINTED 
PAPER IN 
CENTER. 
RULE BORDER 
ON TOP, SIDE 
AND BOTTOM 
SKETCH IN. 
SIMPLE DESIGN 
THAT TOUCHES 
BORDER 
PLACES. 

CUT OUT 
CAREFULLY, 
OPEN UP AND 
PASTE UPON 
PAPER OF 
ANOTHER 
COLOR, SAME 
WEIGHT OR 
CONSTRUCTION 
PAPER. 
BORDER OF 
CUT DESIGN 
MANY BE 
SCALLOPED. 
PENCIL IN && 
CUT BORDER 
OF MOUNT 
ABOUT MESIGN. THIS IN TURN MAY AGAIN BE MOUNTED UPON ANOTHER 
COLOR. PAINTED SPOTS MAY BE ADDED IN BORDER AS FINAL FINISH. 


(Os 


THESE CUT-OUTS MAY BE USED FOR BOOK COVER UNITS , TO DECORAT ORIGINAL CUT 
Cc 
ARDBOARD BOXES OR GIFT CARDS, LouIse .D.TESsIN DESIGNS 5"SQ. 
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CREATIVE DESIGN IN COLOR 


KEEP THE 
WORK SIMPLE. 
IT WILL LOOK 
ELABORATE 
WHEN 
COMPLETED. 


Divide a 6” x 9” tinted or white paper into 114” squares. 


Fill every other square with a combination of 
geometric spots. 


It is helpful to indicate free-hand the center of the square and of the sides (D). 


With crayon or paint fill in one corner of the square (B). Repeat in all the alternate squares. Next, with 


another color, add a second spot throughout all the squares, etc., until the squares combine to make a pattern. 
Sometimes the filled squares may be linked together with a line, as (C), line 8. 


These decorated papers may be used for book, portfolio and box coverings. If done on tissue or other 
thin paper they may have to be ironed out before using as wrapping paper for gift packages. Poster paints, 
or white poster paint mixed with any of the colors from the standard eight-color school box, will produce most 
attractive results. 
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MAKING HAND-BOUND BOOKLETS 


MARY JONES 


JOKES 


SPICED 


FRUITS ROBERT 
BRAHM 


CLASS BOOK OF CLIPPINGS 


GK) 


Let us use as pages for a small book a section of writing paper, such as can be purchased by the pound or in small 
quantities. Tinted paper would make attractive pages. Sew together with simple stitching, starting in center of back (A). 
Sew up to top (B), then back through the same holes so that complete stitching will appear on both inside and outside 
of papers. Do same from (A) to (C) and knot thread at (A). 


Style I—Cut tinted construction paper cover 4%” longer than twice the width of the paper and 14” longer than 


length of paper. Fold in center. Fasten pages into cover by pasting end leaves into back and front cover of book (D). 
Leave flat until perfectly dry. 


Style II—Two pieces of lightweight cardboard \%”’ wider than width of pages and 4” longer than length of pages. 
Tinted construction paper 2” longer than length of cardboard and 2” longer than twice the width of the cardboard. Fold 
line (EF) to mark center of construction paper. 


Paste cardboards 1 and 2 about 1%” distance to either side of folded line. Spread paste evenly over entire surface of 


cardboard before placing upon construction paper. Rub gently to smooth out wrinkles or bubbles. Next, cut corners as 
illustrated (G), and paste ends over on sides, top and bottom (H). 


Then mount sewed pages into cover as in (D). These booklet covers may be decorated with cut paper, crayons or 
painted designs, or stenciled, stick-printed or potato-printed motifs appropriate to the subject. Children may write 
recipes in the books, using guide lines to keep writing straight. One class filled the books (Style II) with clippings of jokes 
from magazines, and sent them as a gift to a hospital of convalescents. Other books of various shapes may be made with 
pages of cut craft paper. 
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eyomething to Do 


Our Farm- Yard Activity 

Our school is located in a community of thrifty 
people who depend largely upon a small plot of 
ground, a flock of chickens, and a few domestic 
animals for means of support. We are guided by 
the principle that the school should work sympa- 
thetically in support of the ideals of the commu- 
nity from which it draws its children. To build 
up an interest in, and an appreciation for, the 
economic life of the community was the purpose 
of the following activity, 
which became a part of 


some actual experience or upon some question 
or discussion raised by the children. 

Work on the barn had just become interesting 
when the Primary Supervisor suggested that the 
children make a farmhouse, which would greatly 
add to the activity. 

“Why can’t we go see the College Farmhouse 
so we will know how to make ours?” asked Mary. 

Accordingly an excursion was made to the Col- 
lege Experiment Farmhouse, which was just ashort 

distance from our school. 
Committees were or- 


the daily program for four 
months. 

The activity was 
launched by a trip to the 
Utah Agricultural State 
College to learn about 
animals and their care. 
A large barn in process 
of construction became a 
contributing factor in the 
interest of the activity. 


Every progressive teacher originates better 
ways of developing everyday subjects in her 
classroom. Many mothers can give us 
preschool help. AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
welcomes these suggestions in brief form 
and pays for those accepted. 

Manuscripts for this Department should 
be no longer than five hundred words, 
preferably shorter. Holiday ideas should 
reach us three months in advance. Address, 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, 120 East 16th 


ganized to carry on the 
work of building the house 
and making the curtains, 
bedding, and other need- 
ful things. The children 
learned that a farm home 
was very much the same 
as their homes. 

It was decided to use 
cardboard packing boxes 
to build the house and 


All places of interest were 
visited and many inquir- 
ies were made respecting 
the kinds of animals, their care and feeding. On 
the following day the children wrote an account 
of their excursion during their language period. 
Such accounts as the following resulted: 

“Mrs. Merrill took us up to the College and 
she showed us all around. She showed us the 
cows and how they brush them. Then we saw 
how they put their heads in the stanchions. 
We also saw the mangers where the cows ate. 
The cows ate silage. They kept the silage in the 
silo.” 

The children suggested that they be 
permitted to make some of the things 
which they saw on their excursion. Im- 
mediately two boys asked to make the 
barn that they had seen. Others asked 
to make the hencoop, pigsty, feed racks, 
water fountains, silos, and utility pig 
feeders. Work was begun. Each boy 
used his ruler and pencil and carefully 
measured his materials. In the course 
of our barnyard construction a number 
of arithmetic lessons were learned. Much 
practice in reading was had, as all instruc- 
tions concerning the work were written 
on the bulletin board. Although the bul- 
letins were written by the teacher, in 
every case they were founded upon 


Street, New York City. 


the furniture. The house 
was built of boxes large 
enough to permit the 
children really to play in it. The furniture 
could be used also. Among other reference 
material we used the ‘Make It Book”’ and “The 
Playhouse Book.” From these the children 
patterned their furniture, including candlesticks, 
fireplace, clocks and rugs, according to plans in 
the ‘Make It Book.” again practice in 
reading came in. As the house progressed they 
saw the need of making curtains, quilts, bedding, 
table runners, sofa pillows and rugs. This gave 
the girls experience in sewing. 


THE FARM WAS REPRODUCED IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


F x, 
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When the work on the farmhouse and the barn- 
yard was nearly completed it was decided that 
paint would add to the appearance, so each child 
painted the furnishings he had made. 

A reporter was chosen to cover the progress 
of our activity in the town paper once a week. 
Other opportunities for language work were fre- 
quently had. The children wrote letters to the 
superintendent inviting him to come and see the 
things they had made. Such letters as the fol- 
lowing were written: 

Dear Mr. Peterson:— 

We should be so glad to have you come to see 
the second grade at the Webster School. We 
should like you to see our farmhouse and barn- 
yard. I hope you will be glad to see all the 
things we have made this winter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Betty ANN STEWART. 


A very short time after the animals were made 
and carefully placed in the stanchions, Harold 
brought some silage. The children said silage 
was not the only food cows ate, so the teacher 
listed such topics as the following on the board: 


What are cows fed? 

How often are they fed? 

How often should they have water? 
How are they kept clean? 


The questions were copied by some of the chil- 
dren, who made inquiries outside of school and 
brought the following information into school: 


“Cows are fed all the alfalfa they can eat.” 

“There is alfalfa in the racks all the time and 
the grain is fed every night when the cows are 
milked.” 

“Cows should have nice clean stalls with 
clean straw and should be brushed clean before 
they are milked.”’ 


The question of how much milk a cow gave 
was brought in here, so other topics were listed 
on the board. 


How often are cows milked? 
How much milk does the average cow give? 
How is the milk taken care of until it is used? 
What kind of a pail is used? 


This encouraged an excursion to the College 
Dairy. We arrived at nine o’clock and watched 
the milk come in. The process of handling the 
milk was explained in detail. The children saw 
the milk that was brought in separated and in 
45 minutes it was churned intosweet cream butter. 
They saw it packed in larger boxes ready for ship- 
ment to California and other places. They 
saw the ice plant, the cheese room, and watched 
the process of the pasteurization of milk. The 
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following day pictures of things they had seen on 
the excursion were drawn by the children. 

Our activity proved to be a success and con- 
tributed greatly toward growth in attitudes and 
ideals of the second-grade children of this com- 
munity. 


In Correlation. 
Reading: 
Reading notices concerning activity on bul- 
letin board. Reading stories, letters, and books 
definitely relating to the activity: 
“The Singing Farmer,’ James Tippett. 
“The Farm Twins,” Lucy Fitch Perkins. 
“The Chicken World,” E. Boyd Smith. 
“Bobby of Cloverfield Farm,” Helen Orton. 
“The Cock, The Mouse, and the Little 
Red Hen,” Edward Lafevre. 
“Grandfather’s Farm,’ Helen 


Penmanship: 

Writing of letters. 

Reports written every week to the local paper. 

Written accounts of excursions taken. 

Spelling: 

Emphasizing the spelling of words we found 
need for in writing our letters, paper 
reports, and accounts of excursions in 
connection with our activity. 

Art: 

Pictures that were made of the barnyard 
and farmhouse. 

Pictures of objects and places the children 
remembered seeing on their excursions. 

Suitable materials and colors and the designs 
for the things that were made for the 
farmhouse. 


Read. 


Songs: 
“Feeding the Flock.”’ 
“How a Little Chicken Drinks.” 
“The Farmer Boy.” 
L. Merrity, Logan, Utah. 


When the Playhouse Blooms 


Natural beauty in plant life; the coming of 
birds and butterflies gorgeous in coloring and 
flowers of endless varieties stimulated a class- 
room nature project, the home being the center, 
which the children reproduced in one corner of 
our classroom. ° 

The house was built with floor blocks painted 
green. The fence was white with a white trellis 
beneath the window. The bird house, the trees 
and flower beds were the boys’ contribution. 
The girls hung the curtains, selected pictures for 
the walls and a rug for the floor. The furniture, 
consisting of bed, table, chairs and doll carriage 
were enameled green. Crepe-paper flowers were 
cut and pasted on green-wrapped paste sticks 
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EACH DAY BROUGHT SOMETHING NEW TO THE GARDEN CORNER 


and placed in dyed excelsior to represent round 
flower beds. Gloria, our doll, was gay in a new 
outfit consisting of dress, bloomers and sunbonnet, 
and was the center of attraction in our home and 
garden. 

On the window-sill were gaily painted candy 
jars filled with flowers. Flowerpots modeled in 
clay, paraffined on the inside and painted green, 
held tiny plants, the seed of which was planted, 
watered and cared for by the children. Blue 
birds, orange and yellow butterflies, and dec- 
orated lanterns were cut, pasted and arranged; a 
bird bath was contributed. Tiny frogs, turtles, 
and just before ‘‘open day,’ when we reached a 
grand climax, a beautiful magnolia blossom, with 
the celluloid birds sitting on the rim, made a 
unique nature spot that challenged the imagi- 
nation. Every day saw new things added to 
our garden. The children brought old birds’ 
nests of every description, cocoons and flowers. 
They played daily in the garden, wheel- 
ing Gloria in the sunshine and having garden 
parties arid dramatic plays. Our kindergarten 
orchestra enjoyed playing tunes which added 
greatly to the dramatizations. 


The activity resulted in definite learnings as 
follows: 
Nature Songs: 
“All the Birds Have Come Again.” 
“The Woodpecker.” 
‘The Robin.’ 
‘Mistress Mary, Quite Contrary.” 
“Daffodil Lady.”’ 
Stories: 
“The Sleeping Beauty.”’ 
“The Caterpillar that Became a Butterfly.” 
“Clytie.”’ 
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“How the Wood- 
pecker Got His 
Red Head.” 


‘‘How the Robin Got 
a Red Breast.”’ 


Poetry: 

“There are Fairies’at 
the Bottom of our 
Garden.”’ 

“The Raindrop.”’ 

“John and James.” 
(Raindrops. ) 

“Vespers.” 


Musie—Piano and 
Orthophonie: 
“To a Wild Rose.”’ 
“Narcissus.” 
“Spring Song.”’ 
“To a Water Lily.” 
“Butterfly.” 
Drawing and Painting: 
Blackboard. 
Colored crayons. 
Easel painting, using Tonal Tempera colors 
and large sheets of paper, 18’’ x 24’’. 
Reading and Number: 
Sentences on large oak-tag chart made and 
illustrated by children. 
Reading: 
Our house is painted green. 
The fence and trellis are white. 
We like the bird house and bath. 
We made flowerpots and lanterns. 
We painted the fence and jars. 
We made the pink blossoms. 
Gloria lives in our house. 
We love Gloria. 


—M. M. Cooper, Natchez, Miss. 


Poetry and the Child 

It is not an exaggeration to say that every 
small child is a poet. Does he not see pictures 
in the sky, the water, the forest, the firelight? 
Color excites him, scents fascinate him, melo- 
dious sounds are sources of deep joy. All of 
these sense impressions he is urged to translate 
into movement; he must run, speak, sing. 

What then shall be our first approach? I 
believe that the child’s first appreciation of 
poetry should come through the world of nature. 
Call his attention ‘to the rhythm of the night, 
the stars, shadows, fireflies; or to the beauties 
of the day, flowers, clouds, butterflies, sunsets. 
Then listen for such unconscious imagery as this, 
“Mother, see the stars blossom!” or this, ‘‘My 
spinach is green grass growing, and my carrots 
are little yellow moons that have fallen down 
upon it!’ or such natural rhythm as this, 
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‘‘Daddy’s shadow, 
Big and tall, 
Climbs upon 
The white brick wall.”’ 


We are not endeavoring to make professional 
poets of our children. We are but fostering the 
“seeing eye and listening ear’ that their lives 
may be enriched thereby. So we proceed from 
the realm of nature to that of literature. What 
are the standards of poetry for the very young 
child? It must be rhythmic, it must be picto- 
rial, it must have meaning. 

We choose our poem and, book in hand, we 
approach our group in the schoolroom or our 
child in the home. Do we say, ‘‘Now sit up 
straight and listen. Today we are going to learn 
a poem called ‘Some One’ by Walter de la Mare’’? 
I hope that we do not so far forget ourselves. I 
trust that we remember to establish a mood by 
music, picture, story, or = questions as to 
what the children like to he: Then the poem 
may be read twice or even hme or four times, if 
short, remembering always that the young child 
rarely concentrates more than four or five min- 
utes. At the end of the reading ask the children 
to point out the sound words, the color words, 
the words that make pictures, the movement 
words and the words that sing. Never ask the 
meaning of any word or line, or, as the children 
of a former day were asked, ‘““What should we 
learn from this poem, children?”’ 

The reading of the poem by the teacher or 
mother is important. A low-pitched sympa- 
thetic voice should be employed, using no trace 
of elocution as that word is commonly interpreted. 
The poem should be phrased according to the 
meaning, still preserving the rhythm and music 
of the lines. Some poems, notably those of 
Vachel Lindsay, should be chanted or intoned 
with strongly marked rhythm. Remember that 
the act of listening is a vital part of the art of 
appreciation of poetry. Some distinction should 
be given the child who has been particularly 
attentive. He might be asked to hold the pic- 
ture or illustration while the other children 
repeat with the teacher a few stanzas of the 
entire poem. 

Often it will be found that the attentive and 
sar-minded child has memorized an entire short 
poem during his brief period of concentration. 
He will be delighted to recite it to the others or, 
as the children say, “‘read it without the book.” 
Never make any direct effort to have the kinder- 
garten child memorize. He will do this uncon- 
sciously if the poem is well chosen and well read. 

We should remember as we read poetry to the 
young child that we are giving him “spoken 
music,”’ and it is well not to choose poems which 


are associated in his mind with song. For this 


reason we eliminate many popular poems which 


have been set to music. The simpler poems of 
Walter de la Mare, A. A. Milne, Vachel Lindsay, 
Rose Fyleman, Christopher Morley and many of 
the nature poems of Emily Dickinson fulfil all 
the requirements of rhythm, imagery and mean- 
ing, while not being known to the child through 
musical settings. 

It is well in the course of developing poetry 
appreciation to include an occasional period of 
nonsense verse, jingles and limericks. Younger 
children readily sense the mood in which these 
are given by the teacher and respond in kind. 
As to the creation of poetry on the part of the 
kindergarten child, never ask a little child to 
“make a poem.” Keep a notebook close by and 
record what you hear from day today. At the end 
of the course you will be surprised and delighted 
to have an anthology of small poems ‘‘made up” 
by your own children. 

The emotional values of poetry are many. 
There are poems which help to make going to 
bed a beautiful experience, and the dark a friendly 
and comforting thing instead of a terror to the 
small child. Such poems as ‘‘Rain in the Night” 
by Amelia Josephine Burr, “Baby Seed Song” 
by E. Nesbit, ‘The Sleepy Song” by Josephine 
Daskam Bacon, “‘Stars”’ by } Sara Te asdale, ‘‘Moon 
Folly” and ‘‘Evening Song” by Fannie Stearns 
Davis are among these. 

We are just beginning to discover the appeal of 
modern poems for children and, further, teach- 
ers are only beginning to read and study them 
in order that we may more effectively start our 
children early upon this most fascinating jour- 
ney into literature. 

—Vivian Woop, Sparks Kindergarten, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Children’s Original Games 


There is nothing more interesting to mother 
or teacher than the little plays, stories and songs 
that children ‘‘guess up” as one child expressed 
it. These original expressions should be appre- 
ciated and encouraged because they indicate a 
thinking child. 

Many times there is only a slight variation 
from a game which the children may have been 
playing, while in others the idea and its develop- 
ment seem almost entirely the child’s own. The 
following are some of the original games, and 
dramatic and rhythmic expressions that have 
developed in my kindergarten: 


Color Games: 
1. Edwin called his game “Double Colors” 
because ‘‘you put the colored ball by the color 


of the flowers.” That was the game—to look 
(Continued on page 54) 


Chor the (hildren’s Hour 


Little Amelia and the Big Red Apple 


A True Story 


By Frances MarGaret Fox 


Vv) h} walked out of her log cabin and sat down 

fon the doorstep to think. She sat with 
her elbows on her knees and her chin in 
her hands, dreaming of the future. Only 
the day before her father had taken her to a lovely 
spot in the woods and had said, ‘Here we shall 
plant our orchard.” 

So little Amelia’s thoughts were happy ones. 
She knew that if her father said that an orchard 
was to be planted, this dream would come true. 

When he had first brought his family to live in 
the woods, Amelia’s father had said, ‘‘Here we 
shall build our log cabin.” 

And now, sure enough, the log cabin, 
finished and comfortable, was little Amelia’s 
home. It looked homelike, too, with stout 
walls and smoke rising from the chimney. 
Amelia loved it. Some day, perhaps, there 
would be an apple tree growing right by the door. 

Amelia had not forgotten that there 
were apple trees on her grandfather’s 
farm in Ohio. The year before, he had 
sent them a little box of apples, the 
only fruit that little Amelia had ever 
seen in the Michigan wilderness. Well, 
some day they would have an orchard 
of their own, there in the forest. 
Her father would cut down the 
forest trees to make a clearing, 
plough the land, and plant apple 
trees. 

Little Amelia wondered where 
her father would get the apple 
trees to plant, but he had said he 
would do it, and 


she knew that noth- me 
ing was too hard 


for him. She did not have to shut her eyes to 
imagine how beautiful the orchard would look 
in the springtime, with pink and white blossoms 
tossing in the breezes. She could almost hear 
her mother saying on a future autumn day: 

‘“‘Please run down to the orchard, Amelia, and 
bring me back a basket of big red apples for 
apple pie, baked-apples, and apple sauce.”’ 

Little Amelia smacked her lips as she thought 
how good those apples would taste. 

Amelia’s thoughts were suddenly interrupted. 
She saw a tall man coming down the path toward 
the log cabin. The minute she saw him she 
knew that he was a landlooker. Her father 
had been a landlooker himself before he became a 
moss-back farmer. The man was walking fast 
and carried a hatchet. He smiled when he saw 
Amelia. 

“Good morning, little girl,” he said. “My 
hatchet needs sharpening and I know that your 
father has a grindstone. I wonder if you 
will turn the grindstone for me so I can 
sharpen my hatchet. Itis getting so dull 
that I cannot blaze my way with it, and 
I have many more miles to travel today 
and many more trees to mark.”’ 

Little Amelia straightway forget 
her dreams of an orchard and 
gladly turned the wheel of the 
grindstone for the stranger. It 
was easy to turn the handle and 

make the big stone wheel go 
round and round; the hatchet 
was soon sharp enough to cut 
slashes in the bark of trees. 

Thelandlooker tried the edge 
of the hatchet, and the edge 
was keen enough to please him. 


4 1} 
\ 
ANON E long-ago autumn morning little Amelia 
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“Now I can quickly blaze trails through the 
woods,” he said, “‘and I thank you, little girl, for 
helping me. Here is something I wish to give 
you for your trouble.” 

He put his hand in his pocket and brought out a 
big red apple. ‘‘Here, please take it,” said the 
smiling landlooker. And almost before Amelia 
could say, ‘‘I thank you, sir,” the stranger had 
given her the apple, and had gone on his way. 

When Amelia opened the door and walked in 
the cabin to show her treasure, her mother was so 
surprised that she almost dropped the bake kettle 
with the bread dough in it. 

‘Where did you get that?” sheasked. “Surely 
red apples are not falling from the sky today!” 

Amelia told her how the landlooker had given 
her the apple in return for helping him sharpen his 
axe. ‘Please cut it,” said Amelia,’’ so all of us 
may havea piece. But please, please, everybody, 
save your seeds for me.” 

So Amelia’s mother carefully cut the red apple 
in five pieces, one for father, one for mother, and a 
piece for each of the three children; for there were 
now three children in the cabin, counting the 
baby. It was the best flavored, juiciest apple 
that any one of the family had ever tasted, and 
the prettiest one to look at. It was pure white 
inside, with seeds so brown that they were almost 
black. And every seed was saved for little Amelia. 

“What are you going to do with the seeds, 
Amelia?” her little brother wished to know. 
‘“‘Are they good to eat?” 

“T am going to save them,” she told him, “‘and 
in the spring I shall plant them in a safe place 
where they won’t be stepped on when they begin 
to grow. And then we'll start an orchard with 
my trees.” 

When the apple seeds were counted, little 
Amelia was delighted. 
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“Twenty-three little apple trees,’ she said, as 
she placed the twenty-three seeds side by side. 
Then she made a tiny sack from a bit of cotton 
cloth, and when the seeds were dry she put them 
in the sack. Then she tied the sack with a bit 
of string made from bark, Indian fashion, and 
hung the sack on a rafter in the cabin. 

When the long winter was over and the snow 
was gone, little Amelia chose a sunny place 
close beside the cabin. There she prepared the 
brown earth, and planted her twenty-three prec- 
ious apple seedsinarow. In time they came up, 
twenty-three wee plants, each with two, tiny 
green apple-leaves sticking through the earth. 

Never were seedlings given more tender care 
than little Amelia’s baby apple trees. And they 
grew, every one of them, taller and taller. The 
little girl kept the weeds out of her patch of apple 
trees, and she watered them from gourds full of 
water drawn from the spring. When the young 
trees were about one year old, they were moved 
to the spot in the forest where Amelia’s father 
had said. “Here we shall plant our orchard.’’ 
And with Amelia’s twenty-three little trees, the 
moss-back farmer started his orchard. 

The seedlings grew and grew, and became big, 
thrifty trees. They bore barrels full of apples 
every year. Only one of the twenty-three trees 
gave red apples back to Amelia, when she was a 
big, instead of a little girl, but she gathered them 
by the bushel. And this is not the end of the 
story. 

Today seven of those trees are still living on the 
farm in Charlevoix County in Northern Michigan, 
where little Amelia planted them more than fifty 
yearsago. No wonder that summer after summer 
the robins build nests in those old apple trees, 
and merrily sing their family song of jov— 

“Cheer-up, cheer-up, cheer-up!”’ 


The Fairy in the Oak 


By Beatrix PoTTer 


{HIS north country oak of my story had 
%| been a fine upstanding tree in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign. For centuries it grew 
| tall and stately, deep-rooted amongst the 
rocks, by a corner above an old highway 
that led to a market town. 

How many travelers had passed the tree since 
that road was a forest track! Hunters, robbers, 


*From “The Fairy Caravan” by Beatrix Potter. Published by David 


McKay Company. Price $2.00. Copyrighted by the David McKay 
Company, 1929. 


bowmen; knights on horseback riding along; 
pikemen, jackmen marching; country folk and 
drovers; merchants, peddlers with laden pack 
horses. 

At each change the road was mended and 
widened. ‘There began to be two-wheeled carts. 
Then farmers’ wives left off riding on pillions; 
the gentry drove gigs and coaches; and alas! 
there came the wood wagons. Other oak trees 
were carried to the seaport to make ships’ timbers— 
Old England’s wooden walls—but the fairy’s 
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ak towered out of reach. No wood feller clam- 


bered up to it. 

Now our ships are built of steel, and iron hor- 
ses rush along our roads; and the District Coun- 
cil decided to remove the rocks and corner, to 
widen the road for motor cars. 

Surely it is cruel to cut down a very fine tree! 
Each dull, dead thud of the axe hurts the little 
green fairy that lives in its heart. The fairy in 
the oak had been a harmless timid spirit for many 
hundred years. Long ago, when the oak was a 
sapling, there had been wolves; and the dales- 
men hunted them with hounds. The hunt 
swept through the forest; the frightened fairy 
leaped into the oak branches. She found the 
tree a place of refuge; therefore she loved it and 
made it her home. Because it had a guardian 
fairy, that oak grew tall and strong. And each 
of the finest trees in the forest had a fairy of its 
own as well. 

There were birch fairies, beech fairies, alder 
fairies, and fairies of the fir trees and pines; all 
were dressed in the leaves of their own special 
trees; and in spring when the trees had new leaves, 
ach fairy got herself a new green gown. 

They never went far from the trees that they 
loved; only on moonlight nights they came down, 
and they danced together on the ground. In 
autumn when the leaves fell off and the trees 
were left bare and cold, each fairy withdrew into 
the heart of its tree, and slept there, curled up, 
till spring. 

Only the pine and fir fairies kept awake, and 
danced upon the snow, because the firs and pines 
do not lose their needle-like evergreen leaves: 
and that is why the fir trees sing in the wind on 
frosty winter’s nights. 

The oak fairy had danced with the pine fairies 
beneath the hunter’s moon, because oak trees 
keep their leaves much later than birch or beech: 
but the last of the russet oak leaves were blown 
off by a November gale. She settled herself to 
sleep. The oak was enormous; tall and bold. 
It held up its head against wind and snow, and 
scorned the wintry weather. 

But the Surveyor of the District Council had 
no sentiment; and no respect, either, for fairies 
or for oaks! 

The pine fairies were awake and saw what hap- 
pened from their tree tops further back in the 
wood. ‘The pine trees swayed, and moaned, and 
shivered. But the oak fairy slept through it all. 
There arrived the surveyor, his assistant with the 
chain links, two men who carried the theodolite 
with three legs, a woodmonger, and four members 
of the Council. They did much measuring with 


the chains; they made notes in their pocketbooks; 
they squinted through the theodolite at white 
and black sticks. Then they clambered up the 
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rocks, and stared at the fairy’s oak. The wood- 
monger measured it with a tape measure; he 
measured near the foot of the butt; he measured 
again six feet up; he reckoned the quarter girth; 
they did calculations according to Hoppus. The 
councillors said that the tree had an enormous 
butt; thirty foot run of clean timber to the first 
branch, with never a knot. They looked at the 
rocks and did sums. Then they went away. 

Nothing happened for six weeks, except a gale 
that blew down an ash tree. It crashed amongst 
the rocks. Its fairy fell out, shrieking. She 
ran up and down in tattered yellow leaves till 
she found an empty bird nest and hid in it. 

In January a number of men arrived; they had 
tools, and wheelbarrows, and carts, and a wooden 
hut. They were quarrymen, navvies, wood 
fellers; and carters and wagoners with horses. 
They cleared away the underwood; they drilled 
and blasted the rocks. The noise of blasting was 
like thunder; it awoke every fairy in the wood. 

And they felled the fairy’s oak. 

For three days they hacked and sawed and 
drove wedges; the wood was as hard as iron. 
Their axes broke, their saws were nipped, they 
lost their wedges overhead in the cuts. But 
day after day they labored, and swung their 
heavy axes, and drove iron wedges with sledge- 
hammer blows into the great tree’s heart. Then 
one climbed the tree and tied a wire rope to its 
head, and they pulled with a wagon horse. The 
tree swayed and groaned, and the hawser broke. 
Again they wielded their axes, and the little fairy 
sobbed and cried with pain. 

Suddenly, with a rending shriek and a roar, 
the oak thundered down amongst the rocks! 

It lamed a horse, and it did the men a mischief. 

All next day they hacked and sawed; they cut 
off its head and arms. They left the trunk lying 
overnight beside the road. The fairy stayed 
beside it and caused another accident, upsetting 
a farmer’s cart. His horse in the dusk saw a 
thing like a little green squirrel that.scolded and 
wrung its hands. 

Next day came the wagoners to hoist the great 
tree, and then again there was disaster. 

The three legs slipped, the chains broke twice; 
was it the fury of the little angry spirit that beat 
against the chains and snapped them? 

At length the tree was loaded. They drew 
away the wagon with two extra pairs of horses, 
and the fairy, sullen and exhausted, sat huddled 
upon the log. They swept the top stones off 
the walls, they had every sort of trouble, but at 
last they reached the summit of the moor. Ten 
chain horses were unhooked, leaving one trem- 
bling thill horse in the shafts. The brake was 
screwed on hard, to face the steep descent. 

Down below the hill there sounded a humming, 
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whirring sound—the noise of the sawmill. The 
fairy sprang from her tree and fled away into the 
woods. 

All winter she wandered homeless. One day 
she climbed into one tree, another day she climbed 
into another tree. She always chose an oak 
tree, but she could not settle to sleep. When- 
ever a load of sawn timber came back up the 
road from the sawmill, the fairy came down to 
the road. 

She looked at it wistfully, but it was always 
larch, or ash, or plane; not oak. 

She wandered further afield in springtime, 
into the meadows outside the woods. There 
was grass for the lambs in the meadows; on the 
trees young green leaves were budding—but no 
new green leaves for the oak fairy. Her leaf- 
gown was tattered and torn. 

One day she sat ona tree-top, and the west 
wind blew over the land. It brought sounds of 
lambs bleating, and the cuckoo calling. And a 
strange new sound from the river—clear ringing 
blows upon oak. 

‘Men do not fell trees in May, when the sap 
rises. Why does this sound stir my heart, and 
make my feet dance, in spite of me? Can I 
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hear cruel hammers and saws upon oak-wood, 
and feel glad?” said the fairy of the oak. 

She came out of the wood, and her feet danced 
across the meadow, through the cuckoo flowers 
and marsh mary-golds, to the banks of the 


flooded stream, where men were building a 
bridge. A new bridge to the farm, where none 


had been before. A wooden bridge with a broad 
span across the rushing river. And the straight 
brave timbers that spanned it were made of the 
fairy’s oak! 

So the fairy of the oak was happy again, and 
she made her home in the bridge. She lives 
there now, contented and useful; she may live 
there for hundreds of years, because hard-grown 
oak lasts forever, well seasoned by trial and tears. 
The river sings over the pebbles, or roars in 
autumn flood. The bridge stands sure and 
trusty, where never before bridge stood. Little 
toddling children take that short cut to the 
school; and Something guards their footsteps by 
the bank of the flowery pool. The good farm- 
horses bless the bridge that spares them a weary 
road; and Something leads them over, and helps 
to lighten their load. It wears a russet-brown 
petticoat, and a little hodden gray cloak. 


What the Tree Promised 


By Epwarp W. 


brook on the 


) | stood a small boy 


edge of the woods 
with a hatchet. It 
i = was a new hatchet, and very sharp. The 
bx 4% boy had come to the woods to try it. He 
~*! had cut two or three sticks as big round 
as his wrist, but now he wanted to cut something 
larger. 

Near him stood a tall tree with rough gray 
bark. The boy drove the hatchet into the bark 
as hard as he could. <A chip flew out. The boy 
struck again and again. Each blow threw out 
a piece of bark. 

As all the cuts were in a row, they began to 
make a ring round the tree. Wherever the blade 
of the hatchet struck, it left the wood of the tree 
showing white and bare. 

When the ring of cuts -had gone nearly half- 
way round the tree the boy stopped to rest. As 
he leaned against the trunk of the tree he thought 
he heard someone say, ‘‘Why are you trying to 
kill me?”’ 

The boy looked all about him, but could see 
no one. It was very strange, for the voice had 
seemed to come from someone near. 
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In a little while the boy turned toward the 
tree again, to make another cut. Once more he 
heard the same voice, asking the same question, 
“Why are you trying to kill me?” 

The boy now felt sure that it 
itself that had spoken, 
am not trying to kill you. 
new hatchet.”’ 

“But you will kill me if you keep on,” said the 
tree, ‘“‘for you are putting a girdle round me.” 

“A girdle?” said the boy, ‘‘I don’t know what 
that ‘is.”’ 

“There are different kinds of girdles,” 
the tree. ‘‘The belt or sash that your sister 
wears round her waist is a girdle. A cut that 
goes round the body of a tree is another kind of 
girdle; and if it goes all the way round, the tree 
will bleed to death. 

“Do you see that maple over there?’ 
tree pointed with one of its long limbs. 

The boy looked and saw a tall tree like the 
one that he had been cutting, but all bare of 
leaves and dead. And he saw, too, that round 
the tree near the bottom was a ring of cuts. 

(Continued on page 59) 


was the tree 
and he answered. ‘‘I 
I am only trying my 


said 


’ and the 
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Texas Trains and Trails 
By Mary AvstIn 


Whenever I ride on the Texas plains 

I never hear the couplings cluck, 

I never hear the trains 

Go chuck-a-luck, chuck-a-luck, chuck-a-luck, 

I never hear the engine snort and snuffle, 

I never see the smoke plume, IJ never watch the rails, 

But I see the moving dust where the beef herds 
shuffle, 

And I think I am a cowboy, 

A rope and tie ’em cowboy, 

Punching Texas longhorns 

On the Texas trails. 


And the engine goes Whoop! 

Whoopee, whoopala! 

And the cars go Ki-yi, 

Ki-yi, ki-yi, coma-la ky-yi, 
Whoopala, 


Whoop! 

No, I never hear the bell, nor the brakeman call 
When I ride on the Texas trains; 

But I hear the steers bellow and the yearlings baw, 
And the lone wolf howl on the wire grass plains. 
And I never play I’m fireman, nor anything like that, 
For I’m playing I’m a cowboy, 

A bronco-bustin’ cowboy, 

Riding Texas longhorns 

In a ten-gallon hat. 


Ki-yi! 


And the trains go Youpi-ya, 
Get a-long, dogies, 

Get a-long, get a-long 
Youpi-yi, youpi-ya, 

Y oupi-youpi-youpi-ya 

Get a-long, get a-long, 

Youpt-ya, Yo-0-u-u-p! 

—From “The Children Sing in the Far 
West,” by Mary Austin. By per- 
mission of Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 

AuTtuHor’s Norte: 

Nearly all the trails in Texas remind one of cowboys, but 
the one best known is the old Chisholm Trail by which the 
cattle were driven up from the ranges to the railroad and 
markets, or to summer feeding grounds farther.north. The 
refrains are taken from well-known cowboy songs, which were 
mostly made to sing on horseback, as you can tell by trying 
them yourself at a lope, a trot, or a slow walk. 

Dogies are calves recently separated from their mothers. 

Whoopala is the cowboy way of saying hurrah. 


Poems Children Can Dramatize| 


Dancing Song of Hansel and Gretel} Th 


By ADELHEID WETTE 


GRETEL 
(Claps her hands) 
Brother, come and dance with me, 
Both my hands I offer thee; 
Right foot first, 
Left foot then, 
found about and back again! 


HANSEL 
(Tries to do it, but awkwardly) 


I would dance, but don’t know how, 
When to jump, and when to bow; 
Show me what I ought to do, 

So that I may dance like you. 


( YRETEL 
With your foot you tap, tap, tap; 


With your hands you clap, clap, clap; 


Right foot first, 
Left foot then, 
Round about and back again! 


HANSEL 


With your hands you clap, clap, clap; 


With your foot you tap, tap, tap; 
Right foot first, 
Left foot then, 

Round about and back again! 


GRETEL 


. That was very good indeed, 


Oh, [’m sure you'll soon succeed! 
(Claps her hands) 


With your head you nick, nick, nick; 


With your fingers click, click, click; 
Right foot first,- 
Left foot then, 

Round about and back again. 


HANSEL 


With your head you nick, nick, nick; 


With your fingers click, click, click; 
Right foot first, 
Left foot then, 

Round about and back again! 


—Fram the Libretto of the Oper1 
Copyright, Fred Rullman, In. 
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The Mouse, the Frog, and the Little 
Red Hen 


Once a Mouse, a Frog, and a Little Red Hen, 
Together kept a house; 

The Frog was the laziest of frogs, 
And lazier still was the Mouse. 


The work all fell on the Little Red Hen, 
Who had to get the wood, 

And build the fires, and scrub, and cook, 
And sometimes hunt the food. 


One day, as she went scratching round, 
She found a bag of rye; 

Said she, ‘“‘Now, who will make some bread?” 
Said the lazy Mouse, “Not I.” 


“Nor I,” croaked the Frog as he drowsed in the 
shade. 
Red Hen made no reply, 
But flew around with bowl and spoon, 
And mixed and stirred the rye. 


“Who'll make the fire to bake the bread?” 
Said the Mouse again, “Not 1.” 

And, scarcely op’ning his sleepy eyes, 
Frog made the same reply. 


The Little Red Hen said never a word, 
But a roaring fire she made; 

And while the bread was baking brown, 
“Who'll set the table?” she said. 


“Not I,” said the sleepy Frog with a yawn; 

_ “Nor I,” said the Mouse again. 

So the table she set and the bread put on. 
‘Who'll eat this bread?” said the Hen. 


“T will!’ cried the Frog. ‘And I!’ squeaked the 
Mouse, 
As they near the table drew; 
“Oh, no, you won’t!”’ said the Little Red Hen, 
And away with the loaf she flew. 


—Author Unknown. 


Order * 


‘Order in the gallery, silence in the pit; 
The people in the boxes can’t hear a bit.” 


—English Folk Rhyme. 
*A mock reproof at an |interruption when anything is 


going on amongst boys. 


—— 
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Selected by Josephine Bouton 


The Song of the Engine 


By H. Worst.ry-Benison 


(Slowly) 
With snort and pant the engine dragged 
Its heavy train uphill, 
And puffed these words the while she pulled 
And labored with a will: 


(Very slowly) 
“T think—I can,—I think—I can, 
I’ve got—to reach—the top, 
I’m sure—I can,—I will—get there, 
I sim—ply must—not stop!” 


(More quickly) 
At last the top was reached and passed, 
And then—how changed the song! 
The wheels all joined in the engine’s joy, 
As quickly she tore along! 


(Very fast) 
“T knew I could do it, 1 knew I could win, 
Oh, rickety, rackety rack! 
And now for a roaring rushing race 
On my smooth and shining track?’ 


Copyright, Child Education, London, England. 


Little Miss Muffet 


Little Miss Muffet 
Sat on a tuffet, 
Eating her curds and whey; 
Along came a spider, 
. And sat down beside her, 
And frightened Miss Muffet away. 


—Mother Goose. 


Doctor Glue 
By Exsre ParrisH 


Doctor Glue is kind and good 

To little horses made of wood; 

He mends their broken legs, and then 
They’re ready for a race again! 


Doctor Glue we call upon 
When Dolly Darling’s wig is gone. 
It’s well to call him quickly in 
With his magic medicine. 
—Permission of the Author. 
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Mape in America. By Susan Smith. 


and White. 91 Pages. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 
$2.00. 
Hirry. Her First Hunprep Years. By Rachel Field. 


Illustrated in Color and Black and White. 


207 Pages. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


HE same quiet strength and durability which 

typifies all of our early American inheritances 
is reflected in these two books. Through their 
pages the modes and manners of our American 
ancestors are mirrored for us. Miss Smith’s 
book which deals with the entire handicraft period 
of American history is simply written, with a 
delicious touch of humor, and its charm is 
enhanced by the illustrations of Harrie Wood. 
The author’s opening chapter explains the close 
relationship between the character of a people 
and the things they make and use. Through our 
study of the sturdy straight-backed chairs and 
meticulously wrought samplers of our Colonial 
forebears we detect the virility and trend of 
mind of these early craftsmen. The elaborate 
iron stoves and beautiful colored glass which 
that lusty German, Baron Stiegel, manufactured 
in this country in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century bring to mind brick mansions, good living 
and gay music. Paul Revere, the patriot, con- 
tributed materially to our cultural background 
by his graceful creations in 
silver, and Duncan Phyfe made 
furniture down on Fulton street 
in New York which rivaled in 
beauty and line the designs of 
the {nglish cabinetmakers. 
Thomas Jefferson takes his place 
among the outstanding Ameri- 
can craftsmen because of his 
contributions to architecture. 
The chapters which deal with 
the lithographs of Currier and 
Ives and the popular sculpture 
of John Rogers are of particular 
interest. It is through these 


Illustrated in Black 


often lurid prints and homely plaster groups that 
the prevailing atmosphere of this period of Ameri- 
can culture is most accurately preserved for us. 
They were the tabloids of the Victorian Era. 

There is such a wealth of information in this 
small book that it should be on the shelves of 
every school library and as “reading aloud” 
material at home it will be of keen interest to each 
member of the family group. 

“Hitty” is the autobiography of the first hun- 
dred years of a doll. Not just an ordinary doll, 
but a doll of ‘experience and some _ poise.” 
While seated one evening on a cluttered desk top 
in an antique shop in New York City, Hitty finds 
herself surrounded by the necessary equipment 
for jotting down her memoirs. This seems to her 
an admirable project as the vicissitudes of her 
life were many and should be of more or less 
general interest to Americans. Consequently 
she prevailed upon Miss Rachel Field to become 
her amanuensis; and to Miss Dorothy Lathrop 
she entrusted the business of illustration. Both 
Miss Field, who needs no introduction as the 
author of ‘‘Polly Patchwork,” Little Book of 
Days” and “Taxis and Toadstools,’ and Miss 
Lathrop justify Hitty’s faith in their ability to 
present her hundred odd years 
in their true light. Between 
the quaint calico covers of these 
delightful memoirs the reader 
finds the history, not only of 
this amazing octogenarian, but 
through it shines the light of 
American culture for the past 
-century. In spite of Hitty’s 
years, the appeal of the book 
is childlike, but the penetration 
of her insight and her straight- 

orward technic of narrative 
combine to make the volume of 
considerable importance to both 
the youthful reader and the 
grown-up. 
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Hitty was created by an ancient Maine peddler. 
He whittled her from a bit of mountain-ash wood 
for Phoebe Preble, a little Maine girl. Hitty 
and Phoebe became fast friends and life for both 
was just mildly exciting until Phoebe’s father, who 
was the captain of a whaling schooner, decided 
to take his family a-whaling with him. Then the 
fun began. There was a shipwreck in which 
Hitty, truer than the captain, went down with the 
ship, only to be rescued and enshrined in a tropical 
jungle as an idol for a savage tribe. From the 
jungle she strays to India and eventually back to 
her native land. Although she never sees Phoebe 
again, she becomes the beloved companion of 
several other small Americans. Hitty rubs 
shoulders with the rich and the poor, the white 
and the colored, and can claim residence in both 
the North and the South. But after all this 
experience and globe trotting she is amazed to 
discover herself again in the Preble’s back parlor 
on a what-not, about to be sold at auction with a 
houseful of other valuable antiques. And so she 
finds her way to the shop in New York, where she 
holds the exalted position due one of her great age. 
Hitty has come smiling through the first hundred 
years of her life with such peaceful composure 
that one would never suspect her of being the 
heroine of so many extraordinary adventures. 
And so we are doubly indebted to Miss Field and 
Miss Lathrop, whose drawings are irresistable, for 
one of the season’s most attractive books. 


Art IN THE EvementTary By Margaret E. 
Mathias. Illustrated. 180 Pages. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. $2.50. 


THe ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
Illustrated. 224 Pages. 
York. $2.00. 


CREATIVE ACTIVITIES IN PuysicaL EDUCATION. 
Horrigan. Illustrated. 147 Pages. 
Company, New York. $2.00. 


6 ins elementary school of today, specialized 
and creative in its program, is well served by 
these three titles. Each presents an essential 
subject of the modern curriculum in such a way 
that the classroom teacher will be helped to find 
her way objectively toward our present goal of 
individualized teaching. 

Miss Mathias, an art supervisor of experience 
and skill, wrote an earlier book, ‘““The Beginnings 
of Art in the Public Schools,”’ which, through its 
wide usefulness, aroused a-demand for her new 
volume. As her first book met the needs for 
free expression of the young child with plastic 
materials and colors, so ‘‘Art in the Elementary 
School” carries the grade child into that period of 
artistic effort that is marked by a desire to con- 
form to reality. This is a difficult stage in art 
teaching, as the creative instinct must not be 


By William A. King. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 


By Olive 
A. S. Barnes and 
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lost in the development of more mature skills. 
Miss Mathias guides this progression in art 
teaching so that it may function richly in the life 
of the school child. She discusses the beginnings 
of perspective, picture study, design, color, letter- 
ing, poster and booklet making, selection of indus- 
trial art materials, and the art curriculum. 

The activity program of the elementary school 
inspires individual research. Boys and girls 
learn how to use books for power in original 
thought, and this reference to many titles in what- 
ever subject is being studied suggests the increas- 
ing importance of theschool library. This juvenile 
library should be intimate, easy to use, suited to 
the developing bodies of growing children, and so 
much the child’s own that he learns to respect and 
care for the books he takes without restriction 
from the shelves. All this—how to plan and use 
a classroom library, its housing, furnishings and 
equipment, organization and administration, the 
necessary qualities of the person in charge, book 
lists, reading guidance, and how to check the 
results in classroom attainment of using many 
books—is told by Mr. King in a most helpful 
volume. 

The change from directed gymnastics to free 
rhythms in physical education has resulted in 
changed technic. Poetry, stories and music are 
now related arts so far as dramatization and pan- 
tomime are concerned, and these two are com- 
prehended largely when we speak of physical 
education in the lower schools of the present. 
“Creative Activities in Physical Education” 
makes its subject interesting and harmonious 
with other school subjects. Correlation is sug- 
gested for combining national dances and games 
with the social studies; in any physical training 
the idea is to be the principal thing. In order to 
carry out this program, the book has chapters on 
“‘Poetry in Physical Education,” “‘A Study of the 
Seasons,” “Indian Games and Dances,” “Greek 
History Indoors,” “(Games and Dances of the Mid- 
dle Ages,” ‘‘An International Dance Program,” 
“Unique Games of Various Countries.” The 
book should clarify the physical training course 
for the teacher and light it with child joy. 


Aut Apout Pets. By Margery Bianco. Illustrated. 
Pages. The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.00. 
RS. Bianco’s skill in writing makes her books 
equally appealing to children and adults. 
Her guide to making pets happy and keeping 
them safe will be read with the same interest by 
the child who has brought home a stray dog, or 
the teacher who wishes to make the classroom 
terrarium successful. The Bianco family have 
owned many pets and the author contends that 
her book is about land and water creatures as 
individuals. She has written, not for the owner | 
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of large numbers of pets, but for the boy or girl 
who wants to know how to take care of one kitten, 
canary or white rat. She includes directions for 
feeding, housing, and training of animals, and 
instructions telling what to do for them when they 
are sick. The very practical directions of the 
text are lighted with the glow of Mrs. Bianco’s 
spirit; the child who has a pet, in her eyes, is a 
more responsible, happier, growing individual 
than the one without something living to cherish. 
She also helps us to feel the mutual comradeship 
of beasts and men. 


Stncinc Time. By Satis N. Coleman and Alice G. Thorn. 
Illustrated in Color. 48 Pages. The John Day Company, 
New York. $2.50. 

HIS collection of small songs for very young 

children has grown out of the actual expe- 
riences of children from three to six years old in 
nursery school and kindergarten, who have them- 
selves helped to bring the songs to their final 
form. The piano accompaniments may be omit- 
ted if desired; in many of the songs the piano 
takes only the melody with both hands in soft 
unison. There are possibilities for dramatiza- 
tion in all the titles, and the childlike pictures by 

Ruth Hambridge make the book an achievement 

in illustration. 

Mrs. Coleman, whose ‘“‘Creative Music in the 
Home” is regarded as a standard text, is music 
investigator of the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Miss Thorn, 
author of ‘‘Musie for Young Children,” is in the 
department of Kindergarten-First Grade Educa- 
tion of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and teaches in the model kindergarten. 


PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENTS OF CHILDREN. 
Zachry, Ph.D. 306 Pages. 
New York. $1.80. 

“TEACHERS, parents, school psychologists and 

child-guidance clinic workers will find in Dr. 

Zachry’s practical case book a guide in solving 

the problems of behavior that constantly occur in 

school and home. The author is director of the 

Department of Psychology and Mental Hygiene, 

State Teachers College, Upper Montclair, New 

Jersey, and the cases of maladjustment in chil- 

dren and youth, with their solutions, included in 

her book are stories of real children whose diffi- 
culties she handled. 

We are seeking to know more about the factors, 
adverse or otherwise, that contribute to the build- 
ing of personality. Particularly is the classroom 
teacher now seeking this knowledge. The so- 


By Caroline B. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


defined troublesome child, the over-conscien- 
tious one, the child with a polyglandular diffi- 
culty, the over-dependent child, the elements of 
personality and their development, and person- 
ality adjustments in the school form the subject- 
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matter of the book. In his introduction, William 
Head Kilpatrick, Columbia University, says: 
“The greatest single advance in the modern 
study of human beings has been the recognition 
that human behavior is to be viewed as contin- 
uous, with outward and observable environment. 
... We are coming to have a much more adequate 
basis on which to found our educational treat- 
ment, a treatment better able than hitherto to 
take all aspects of human behavior into ade- 
quate account.” 

This premise and the method for making it 
function in the life of atypical children are pre- 
sented ably in Dr. Zachry’s volume. 


A Mopet RalLroap. By Albert Sprague 
Coolidge.  [Iliustrated. 183 Pages. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $2.00. 

"HE model railroad system that a boy builds 

is vastly more educational than the one we 
buy for him. It gives him a feeling of power and 
belief in himself when he sees his own signals 
flash and the trains he has built taking their magic 
way across the floor of his workroom. There are 
valid reasons why Mr. Coolidge’s book belongs 
on the home and school bookshelves. 

The author is an instructor in manual arts in 
the Shady Hill School, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, where he has organized and directs the chil- 
dren’s ‘‘Mechanics Club,” which is active in 
constructing an elaborate amateur railroad sys- 
tem as part of their school work. From his 
experience with this club, Mr. Coolidge has writ- 
ten careful directions how to make and run a toy 
railroad. All the tools and each step of the 
building process ‘are carefully described and fully 
illustrated by photographs and diagrams. The 
chapters include: “The First Track,” ‘The 
First Engine,” “Switches and Signals,” 
Coal Elevator,” ‘Permanent Track,” ‘Modern 
Rolling Stock,” “Power Supply and Distribution,”’ 
‘““‘Wrecks—Their Causes and Cure.” 


THe Maaic Fuiutres. By Josef Kozisek. Illustrated in 


Color. 56 Pages. Longmans, Green and Company, 
New York. $3.50. 

Nursery RHYMES FROM Bonemtia. Illustrated in Color. 
28 Pages. Robert M. McBride and Company, New York. 
$2.00. 

PeLtLe’s New Suit. Written and Illustrated by Elsa 
Beskow. Harper Brothers, New York. $1.50. 


PEREGRIN AND THE GoutpFisH. A Picture Story by Mrs. 
Tom Seidmann-Freud. 24 Pages. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $2.00. 

ICTURE books from European presses are 
beginning to radiate their old-world charm 
and harmonious colors for our little ones. The 
listing we recommend here is made up of a variety 
of new large picture books, made abroad on for- 
elgn presses, but assembled and obtainable 
through American publishers. They are an im- 
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portant offering for the child’s first impressions 
in excellent color and simple, good story con- 
tent. 

Rudolph Mates, a Czechoslovakian artist of 
note, has illustrated in brilliant color and with 
rare feeling for folk-ways, both ‘““The Magic 
Flutes” and ‘‘Nursery Rhymes from Bohemia.”’ 
The former is a story of the fortunes of eight 
impoverished young field mice whose parents 
send them forth when the home porridge gives 
out, each with only a flute for his inheritance. 
Josef Kozisek writes for children as well as Mates 
illustrates. The result is an unusual collection 
of fanciful tales in which the magic music of the 
flutes wins fortune for the players in various 
adventures. The Bohemian nursery rhymes have 
universal charm. 

“Pelle’s New Suit”? comes to us from Nor- 
wegian presses. With full-page illustrations in 
delightful color, Elsa Beskow tells the story of 
the little boy who went to the lamb for some new 
clothes, and must go, in turn, to the grandmother 
who cards and spins the wool, the dyer, his mother 
who weaves the cloth, and the tailor who cuts it. 
To each, small Pelle offers some service in return 
for their help. The pictures, framed, would 
make a colorful nursery or kindergarten frieze. 

One of the most modern in design of these pic- 
ture books is the story of Peregrin, the first chil- 
dren’s book made at The Peregrin Press, Berlin. 
Under the title of Die Fischreise, its German text 
told a story in verse too long and complicated for 
the small children who love the pictures. So 
Miss Dalgliesh of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, showed the pictures to her youngest 
classes, and they told her a story of Peregrin 
which they really liked. She shaped it into a 
brief text for these gay pages and it went back to 
The Peregrin Press to be printed. 

Mrs. Tom Seidmann-Freud, the illustrator, 
is a niece of Professor Freud of Vienna. She was 
born in Vienna, and studied art in Berlin, Munich 
and London. Now in her thirtieth year, she is 
already rated as one of the two best children’s 
artists of Germany. 


NEWER Ways WITH CHILDREN. 


By M. V. O'Shea. 419 
Pages. 


Greenburg, New York. $3.50. 

R. O’SHEA writes on his title page, ‘““New 

times bring new problems.”’ This describes 
Part I of his book in the application of modern 
pedagogy and psychiatry to the common problems 
of child training. The second section of the book 
is an explanation of child nature,whether traits or 
abilities; he analyzes for us lazy, headstrong, 
irresponsible, peevish, runaway, selfish, destruc- 
tive, gifted, backward and a dozen other types 
of children “from two to twenty” we are familiar 
with but find difficult to handle. The third 
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part of the book is devoted to the adjustment of 
natural trends in child personalities to present- 
day conditions. 

The author is well known in the subject he 
presents, being head of the department of educa- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin and author 
and editor of many works in education. He 
states the purpose and scope of the volume as 
follows: “The chapters in this book have been 
written during a period of revolution in our 
manner of living, and they are all concerned with 
the new problems that have arisen as the result 
of rapidly changing social, economic and indus- 
trial conditions. Our people are becoming con- 
gested in towns and cities, and our children do 
not have much space for freedom of action. 
There is swift movement and much noise every- 
where; our children come in contact with five 
or ten times as many people as their fathers and 
mothers did when they were young. The Ameri- 
can home is losing its original character and is 
not exerting as much influence upon children as is 
the school, the motion picture theater or the life 
of the street.” 

In suggesting solutions for the behavior situa- 
tions arising from these conditions, Dr. O’Shea 
has written an able and not too technical guide. 


SaLLy GABBLE AND THE FaIrIEs. 
Illustrated. 87 Pages. 
York. $1.00. 
ALLY GABBLE, old and alone, lived in a 

little brown cottage with only Booby, an 

ancient gray donkey, for company. A _ near-by 
forest was inhabited by fairies who troubled 
Sally by picking her best berries, nibbling bits of 
tomatoes, cutting faces in the pumpkins and 
keeping her awake at night with their rippling 
laughter. She sets a trap for them among the 
morning-glory vines that cover her garden wall 
and succeeds in catching one, “‘a little scrap of a 
creature about as high as a mushroom, tiny, 
delicate, light as thistledown.”’ Sally adopts this 
fairy and even takes her to a picnic, perched on 
her shoulder. She finds a way of making friends 
with its forest relatives and filling her own life 
with unexpected happiness. 

Mrs. Potter is one of the few authors for chil- 
dren who is able to write the imaginative story 
with truth in artistry, without sentimentality, 
but expressing the humor, sentiment and teaching 
lesson that make a perfect tale for children. One 
must hold Sally Gabble and her fairy close to 
appreciate them. The little book gleams with 
firelight, friendliness and laughter. It fairly 
sings with its need to be shared, not only with 
every child but the grown-up who, like Sally, 
— the decoration of a fairy worn near a lonely 

eart. 


By Miriam Clark Potter. 
The Macmillan Company, New 
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Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of the International 
Kindergarten Union, Memphis, Tenn., 
April 22-26, 1930 

Orricers—President, Margaret Cook Holmes, New 
York City; First Vice-President, Frances Kern, Evanston, 
Ill.; Second Vice-President, Madeline Darrough Horn, 
Iowa City, lowa; Recording Secretary, Sarah A. Marble, 
Worcester, Mass.; Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, 
Charlotte B. Pope, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Executive 
Secretary and Assistant Treasurer, Charlotte B. Norton, 
Washington, D. C. 

Chairman, Miss Mary 
Leath; Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Eldran H. Rogers; Head- 
quarters and Accommodations, Mrs. W. H. Dilatush; 
Hospitality, Mr. 8S. L. Ragsdale; Places of Meeting, Mr. 
K. W. Warden; School Exhibits, Miss Mary V. Moore; 
Commercial Exhibits, Mr. L. W. Paschal; School Visiting, 
Mr. K. W. Warden; Decorations, Miss Pearl Deen; Trans- 
portation, Mrs. T. L. Rieger; Finance, Miss Delle Patter- 
son; Music, Miss Clementine Monahan, Miss Bomar Hurt; 
Credential and Elections, Miss Zelia Rudisill; Badges, 
Miss Carlotta Pittman; Press, Mrs. W. J. Gilfillan; Print- 
ing, Mr. E. H. Smith; Pages, Mrs. R. B. Gordon; Social 
Activities, Mrs. E. H. Willingham; Symposium Dinner, 
Mrs. Frances Landis; Delegates’ Day Luncheon, Mrs. 
Jno. T. Fisher; Teas, Mrs. Edgar Lee; Drive about the 
City, Mrs, Enoch Walton; Play Day, Mrs. W. B. Doan. 

Apvisors—R. L. Jones, Superintendent of Schools; 
Sue M. Powers, Superintendent Shelby County Schools. 

Heapquarters—Hotel Peabody. 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 
TwuEspAy, APRIL 22. 

Morning—9 :30-12:00. Ballroom, Hotel Peabody. Busi- 
ness Meeting. Committee of Nineteen, Lucy Wheelock; 
Equipment and Supplies, Frances M. Berry; Extension 
Publications, Roberta Hemingway; Foreign Correspond- 
ence, Jane H. Nicholson; Literature, Mary L. Morse; 
Nursery School Committee, Patty Smith Hill; Parental 
Education, Ada Hart Arlitt; Reading Readiness, Marjorie 
Hardy; Research, Bessie Lee Gambrill; Science, Verna 
Lewis; Supervision, Mary G. Waite; Teacher Training, 
Winifred E. Bain. 

11:30-12:00. Music. Necrology Committee 
Grace L. Brown; Honor Roll, Catherine Watkins. 

Afternoon—2:00-4:00. Places to be announced. Group 
Conferences. Chairmen: I. Research in the Kinder- 
garten, Ernest Horn. II. Supervising the Young Teacher, 
Bertha M. Barwis. III. Psychology of the Pre-School 
Child, Helen Coe Clowes. IV. Classroom Environment, 
Frances M. Berry. V. Nursery School Procedure, Barbara 
Greenwood. VI. Health Education, Minnie Campbell. 

Teas—4:00-6:00. Courtesy, Nineteenth Century Club, 
1433 Union Avenue. Courtesy, Principal and Faculty, 
Lions Open Air School, Fourth and Keel Streets. 

Evening—7:45. Auditorium. Opening Session. Music 
—Negro Spirituals, Glee Club, Booker T. Washington High 
School. Invocation. Addresses of Welcome: Watkins 
Overton, Mayor of Memphis; R. L. Jones, Superintendent 
of Schools; W. J. Prescott, President, Board of Education; 
Mary L. Leath, Kindergarten Primary Supervisor. Re- 
sponse: Margaret Cook Holmes, President, I. K. U. 
Opening Address, “The Child We Educate,’ Stanwood 
Cobb, Chevy. Chase Country School, Maryland. 


Report, 


APRIL 23. 

Morning—8 :00-11:30. Program of School Visiting. At 
the time, of registration each teacher will be given a choice 
of the type of work she wishes to see in the schools listed 
for visitors. Groups of schools will be engaged in work 
which can be classed under the following headings: Séecial 


- Cortese Brothers (Harp, Violin, Flute). 


Studies, Science, Literature, Appreciation, Reading, Crea- 
tive Art, and Creative Music. The program is planned 
for the purpose of showing child activity in the Kinder- 
garten Primary unit of the schools. 8:00—Report at 
parking places as directed at the time of registration. 
8:45—Arrive at School. 9:00-11:00—Observation. 11:00- 
11:30—Conference Period. Under the leadership of train- 
ing teachers and supervisors. Teachers observed during 
the morning will attend the conference and answer ques- 
tions. 

Nursery School. Transportation will be furnished to 
Martin, Tennessee, to visit the Nursery School to those 
enrolled in the Nursery School Group Tuesday afternoon. 
This school is under the supervision of the Home Economics 
Department of the College of the University of Tennessee. 
The drive over a distance of one hundred and twenty-five 
miles extends through a beautiful stretch of delta land, 
typical of the country surrounding Memphis. 

Noon—12:00-2:00. Committee Luncheons. This time 
is allowed to permit committee members to get together 
and discuss plans for the coming year’s activities. 

Afternoon—2:304:00. Group Conferences. Continua- 
tion of meetings begun Tuesday afternoon. 

Tea—4 :00-6:00. Courtesy, Primary Council, George 
Peabody College, University Club, 11346 Central Avenue. 

Evening—8:00. Topic: ‘Parental Education.”’ Music, 
Address, ‘Parents 
and Teachers,” Julia Wade Abbot, Director Kindergartens, 
Philadelphia, Penn. Address, ‘‘What Is Meant by Parental 
Education Today?” Speaker to be announced. 


TuHurspDAY, APRIL 24. 

Morning—8:00-11:30. Auditorium. Delegates’ Day. 
Chairmen, Miss Frances Kern, First Vice-President; Mrs. 
Madeline Darrough Horn, Second Vice-President. 

Noon—12:00-2:00. Ballroom, Hotel Peabody. Dele- 
gates’ Day Luncheon. Music, Pullman Porter Band. 
News About “Childhood Education,’”’ Mary Dabney Davis, 
Chairman, Editorial Committee;, Sarah A. Marble, Chair- 
man, Magazine Circulation. 

Afternoon—2:304:30. Drive Around the City. 

Teas—4 :30-6:00. Courtesy, Memphis Principals Asso- 
ciation, Colonial Country Club. Courtesy, Memphis 
Teachers Association, Memphis Education Association, 
Country Club. 

Evening—7 :45. Topic, ‘Our Neighbors and Ourselves.” 
Music, Organ Recital and Soloist: Organist, Mr. Adolph 
Steuterman; Soloist, Miss Virginia Marino Sledge. 
Address, ‘“‘Getting Acquainted with Our Neighbors,” 
Caroline W. Barbour, Superior, Wisconsin. Address, 
“International Relationships and Education,” Bruce 
Payne, George Peabody College. Address, ““The White 
House Conference,” Dr. H. E. Bernard, director of White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Fripay, APRIL 25. 

Morning—9:00-12:00. Ballroom, Hotel Peabody. 
Annual Business Meeting. All delegates are expected to 
be present. Election of Officers. Tasers of Standing 
Committees not previously given. Report of Amendment 
Committee. Report of Committee on Credentials and 
Election. Report of Committee on Time and Place. 
Report of Committee on Resolutions. 

Afternoon—2:00-4:00. Topic, ‘‘Speech,’”? Miss Frances 
Kern. presiding. Music, Folk Dances and Rhythm, 
Primary Grades. Address, ‘‘American Speech, Our 
Responsibility,” Dr. Emma Grant Meader, Russell Sage 
Foundation, Troy, New York. Address, :‘‘Speeeh as a 
Medium for Self-Expression,” Dr. Bert: Rollét; George 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 
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There it goes—up, up—almost 
out of sight—and the youngster 
tugging away at the cord is 
thrilled and fascinated ! 


ites 
that fly 


By LESLIE L. HUNT 


Just as inevitable as spring fever, but so much easier to control, is the desire 
of any normal boy to fly a kite. 


And what a source of tremendous satisfaction 
it is when he succeeds in making his own kite and flying it without disaster! 


For boys who want to get busy and make 


their own kites, this book is an excellent 
guide. Every imaginable kind of a kite can 
be constructed with its help, and the best 
part of it is that the materials and tools re- 
quired can be found in most any basement ! 
And there’s nothing complicated or difficult 
about the processes described. 


New York, N. Y., 
342 Madison Ave. 


Price, $1.25 


Let us send you a copy on approval. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 
354 - 364 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


How to make common flat kites, bow kites, 
box kites, picturesque animal kites, and kites 
representing human beings become quite 
simple projects as explained by Mr. Hunt. 
And every single kite, if constructed just as 
directed, will give the most amateur kite- 
flyer no trouble in flying it. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and skillfully done. 


Write Dept. A. C. 4. 


Chicago, IIl., 
66 E. South Water St. 
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Evening—6:30, Ballroom, Hotel Peabody. Symposium 
Dinner. Toastmistress, Miss Lucy Gage, George Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn. An evening of Southern song 
and story. 

SATURDAY, APRIL 26. 

Play Day. Morning—Seeing Memphis. Noon—Lunch 
at Municipal Fair Grounds. Afternoon—Circus, given by 
children under the direction of Recreation Department of 
the Memphis Park Commission. 


ScHOOL EXuHIBITs. 

All general meetings will be held in the south hall of the 
Municipal Auditorium. In the west hall of this building, 
both an educational and commercial exhibit will be open 
during the entire week of the convention. In addition, 
there will be an exhibit in each classroom where a unit of 
work is being developed, so there will be concrete examples 
to show how units of activity develop around one center of 
interest. 

List oF Horets, Mempnuis, TENNESSEE. 

Hotel Peabody—Headquarters: Single rates, $3.50— 
$12.00; Rates for two, $5.50—$10.00. All rooms with 
baths. 

Hotel Claridge: Single rates (with baths), $3.00—$4.00 
up; Rates for two (with baths), $4.50—$6.00 up. 

Hotel Gayoso: Single rates (without baths), $2.00— 
$2.50; Single rates (with baths), $3.00—$6.00; Rates for 
two (without baths), $3.00—$4.00; Rates for two (with 
baths), $5.00—$7.50. 

Hotel Chisca: Single rates (without baths), $2.00; Single 
rates (with baths), $2.00—$6.00; Rates for two (without 
baths), $3.50; Rates for two (with baths), $4.50—$7.50. 

Hotel Parkview: Single rates (with baths), $3.50; Rates 
for two (with baths), $6.00. 

Hotel Ambassador: Single rates, $1.50—$2.00; 
for two, $2.50—$3.50. 

Hotel Adler: Single rates (without baths), $1.50; Rates 
for two (with baths), $3.50—$5.00; Rates for two (without 
baths), $2.50—$3.00. 

Hotel Tennessee (Opposite Hotel Peabody): 
rates, $2.00—$3.00; 
rooms with baths. 

Reservations at hotels should be made direct with 
Hotel Management. Make yourreservationearly. Lower- 
rate small hotels and private homes sent upon request to 
Mrs. W. H. Dilatush, Chairman Committee on Accommo- 
dations, 1429 North Parkway, Memphis, Tenn. 


Rates 


Single 
Rates for two, $3.00—#.50. All 


TRANSPORTATION TO MEMPHIS. 

A reduction of one and one-half fare on the Certificate 
Plan will apply for members attending the meeting of the 
International Kindergarten Union, to be held at Memphis, 
Tennessee, April 22nd to 25th, 1930; also for dependent 
members of their families, and the arrangements will 
apply from any point in the United States and on certain 
lines from Manitoba, Canada (inquire of ticket agent). 

Children of 5 and under 12 years of age when accom- 
panied by parent or guardian will, under like conditions, be 
charged one-half of the fare for adults. 

The following directions are submitted for your guidance: 

1. Tickets at the regular one-way tariff fares for the 
going journey may be obtained on April 18 to 24 from 
almost every point (inquire of ticket agent). Be sure 
that when purchasing going ticket you request a certificate. 
Do not make the mistake of asking for a “Receipt.” 

2. Present yourself at the railroad station for tickets 
and certificates at least 30 minutes before departure of 
train on which you will begin your journey. 

3. Certificates are not kept at all stations. If you 
inquire at your home station, you can ascertain whether 
certificates and through tickets can be obtained to place 
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of meeting. If not obtainable at your home station, the 
agent will inform you at what station they can be obtained. 
You can in such case purchase a local ticket to the station 
which has certificates in stock, where you can purchase a 
through ticket and at the same time ask for and obtain a 
certificate to place of meeting. 

4. Immediately on your arrival at the meeting present 
your certificate to the endorsing officer, Miss Mary Leath, 
Chairman Transportation Committee, as the reduced fare 
for the return journey will not apply unless you are properly 
identified as provided for by the certificates. 

5. It has been arranged that the Special Agent of the 
carriers will be in attendance on April 22 to 25, from 8:30 
A. M. to 5:30 Pp. M., to validate certificates. If you arrive 
at the meeting and leave for home again prior to the 
Special Agent’s arrival, or if you arrive at the meeting 
later than April 25, after the Special Agent has left, you 
cannot have your certificate validated and consequently 
you will not obtain the benefit of the reduction on the 
home journey. 

6. So as to prevent disappointment, it must be under- 
stood that the reduction on the return journey is not 
guaranteed, but is contingent on an attendance of not less 
than 150 members of the organization at the meeting and 
dependent members of their families, holding regularly 
issued certificates obtained from ticket agents at starting 


_ points, from where the regular one-way adult tariff fares 


to place of meeting are not less than 67 cents on going 
journey. 

Certificates issued to children at half fares will be counted 
the same as certificates held by adults. 

7. If necessary minimum of 150 certificates are pre- 
sented to the Special Agent, and your certificate is duly 
validated, you will be entitled, up to and including April 29, 
to a return ticket via the same route over which you made 
the going journey at one-half of the regular one-way tariff 
fare from the place of the meeting to the point at which 
your certificate was issued. 

8. Return trip tickets issued at the reduced fares will 
not be good on any limited train on which such reduced 
fare transportation is not honored. 

9. No refund of fare will be made on account of failure 
to obtain proper certificate when purchasing going tickets, 
nor on account of failure to present validated certificate 
when purchasing return ticket. 


Children’s Original Games 
(Continued from page 41) 


around the room at the vases of flowers and place 
the ball by flowers having the same color. 

2. A colored ball was put in the center of the 
circle. A child was chosen to look at the color 
and then went from the room. The ball was 
put in the lap of a child having a dress of the 
same color. The child sent from the room tried 
to find the ball. 

3. Lenora chose eight children to stand in a 
circle, their hands clasped behind them, and 
their eyes closed. Each one of the eight children 
then tried to guess the color of the ball which she 
placed in their hands. 

4. Billy skipped around the circle with a col- 
ored ball, giving it to a child having the same 
color in his clothes. Another child and another 
color were chosen each time. 
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BRADLEY 
MATERIALS FOR PRIMARY EDUCATION 


WOOD BEADS 


No. 470-A— 1,000, six as- 
sorted colors, %-inch beads 
in strong wood box. 


Price, $2.50 
Weight, 2 Ibs. 8 oz. 


SELF-VERIFYING PHONETIC CARDS 


No. 8266—Self-instructive and self-verifying seat work, combin- 
ing picture matching and word building. It consists of twelve 
slotted cards, 24 correlating slips, 48 illustrated words and 72 
phonetic svmbols. When the pictures on the cards are matched 
with those on the complementary slips the corresponding words 
which name the picture are completed. 

In strong, partitioned box. 


Price, $0.30 


ECONOMO WORD BUILDER 


No. 8271—This box contains a large quantity of unusually large 
tablets, especially designed for use of beginners. The letters are 
printed on strong stock for constant handling, and the box is very 
substantial. Price, per box, 25 cents. Mailing weight, 7 oz. 


DRILL CARDS—NUMBER WORK ECONOMO NUMBER BUILDER 


No. 8281—This is a fine builder, printed on heavy manila tag 
No. 8268—These cards are printed in large black numbers on stock with numbers in large bold type. There is a large quantity 
strong tag stock. The set contains 45 different tests in addition, of numerals from 1 to 0, with a supply of mathematical denomi- 
subtraction and multiplication, ranging from the simplest com- antledn ; 
binations to the more difficult problems. as Y 

Securely boxed to insure long service despite much handling. Put up in a strong box to stand constant handling. 


Price, per box, 40 cents. Weight, 2 Ibs. Price, per box, 25 cents. Mailing weight, 7 oz. 


CUT-TO-SHAPE LETTERS EMBECO WAX CRAYONS 
No. 8274—These cut-to-shape letters serve various requirements. 


They give the child an exact image of the structural design of each Frade: 
letter, and may also be used as patterns for hand lettering. The ’ ’ 

letters are cut from heavy blue coated stock, and may also be arene a 

used in sign making. Price, per box, 25 cents. Weight, 4 oz. Price, per box, 10 cents. Weight, 3 oz. 


Perfect building with perfect blocks held firmly together by their own weight and by the perfect 
fitting of one part with another—without dangerous protruding steel pins or wooden pegs— 
ts achieved by the use of 


The Trace Building Blocks 


Designed by MARGARET A. TRACE, Supervisor of Kindergartens, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Scientifically designed and carefully graded on the inch basis, every block perfectly formed 
of clean maple wood, this set of blocks is unsurpassed for efficient group building in kin- 

dergartens or primary school. Write for prices. 


How to make all block building effective and truly educational is told in this book— 


BLOCK BUILDING 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE FOR TEACHERS by MARGARET A. TRACE. 
The most complete work of its kind ever published—240 pages, 179 diagrams of block proj- 


ects, 139 illustrations of completed work. A book that will help to place block building 
on a scientific educational plane. Price, $3.50 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, ATLANTA, SAN FRANCISCO, 
CHICAGO—Thomas Charles Co., Agents KANSAS CITY—Hoover Brothers, Agents 
ORDER FROM NEAREST ADDRESS 
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Ball Games: 


1. Virginia suggested that a child try to bounce 
a ball with one hand four times. Those success- 
ful were to be seated. 

2. Another skipping game with a ball called 
for the children to stand in a circle, closing their 
eyes and holding out their hands. One child 
skipped around with the ball. When the ball 
was put into the child’s hands he opened his eyes 
and skipped in turn. 


Miscellaneous: 


“Kitten Game.” Marlys appointed a child 
to be a playful kitten who was to catch a small 
ball which Marlys threw to her. 

“Wolf.” Virginia chose five children to close 
their eyes. She then hid and called, ‘Tickle, 
lickle, lick.”” The five then tried to find her. 

“Circus Game.” Dick chose a child to be an 
animal and asked him, “What animal are you 
to be?” This animal had to perform before the 
group. Another was then chosen and so on. 

“Mouse Game.” 
pretending to sleep. Another child imperson- 
ated a mouse and touched the first child on the 
back of the neck. This awakened the child who 
tried to catch the mouse. 


Singing Games and Rhythmic Expression: 


1. Several children had made little pails and 
shovels for the beach. Bud suggested that they 
play that they were at the beach digging in the 
sand. A musical accompaniment was used. 

2. Some very pretty interpretive rhythms 
grew out of play with little paper fans that the 
children made. ‘My Fan” from ‘Child Songs 
from Hawaii,” by Cross and Cross, was the music 
used. 


Magazine for Classroom Teachers of All Grades. 


THE GRADE TEACHER 
| PRIMARY EDUCATIO 
EQMACATO 


N 
TOR | 


Work, Seatwork, etc. 


Window Decoration, Construction Work, Seatwork, etc., with detailed directions for their use. {j P 


and two full pages of Miniature Reproductions 


directions for Free Expressions, Directed Observation, and Thin 


methods used at the famous Horace Mann School. This is the 


One child sat on a chair . 


this is by far the most helpful and practical magazine for YOU! 
Hale, now a State Supervisor of Elementary Education, has taught all the grades, and was, for 
eleven years, Director of Teacher Training in a State Normal School. 


tions of the kind that classroom teachers are actually asking for: 
Poems, Seatwork, and other Material for all the grade groupings—Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar—with 
special articles for ungraded schools. ‘|The contributors are well-known specialists on such up-to-date subjects 
as Health and Safety Education, Visual Instruction, Radio, Music, Physical Training, Citizenship, Auditorium | 
{ PICTURES AND POSTER WORK—Each issue has a new Poster Cover Design in || 
full color, full-page Calendar, from 3 to 6 full-page seasonal Posters, with full instructions for cutting out, | 
making up, coloring, and mounting on construction paper; besides many full-pa: 
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3. A boy brought leaves to school which he 
said he might ‘“‘rubber’” upon his hands so that 
he might play a little leaf game. 

4. One day we were singing “‘Hickory Dickory 
Dock.” A new way to play it was suggested. 
One child holding his hands in a circle above his 
head pretended to be the clock. Another child 
pretended to be the mouse scampering up the 
clock. The “clock” swayed back and forth strik- - 
ing his hands together when the clock ‘‘struck one.”’ 

5. Someone suggested that we also dramatize 
the song about the clock found in ‘‘Child Songs 
from Hawaii,” by Cross and Cross. Two chil- 
dren were asked to take hands and swing back 
and forth to the ‘‘tick-tock” of the ‘clock, and 
then clap their hands together as they sang, 
counting to twelve, “the time we all go home.”’ 
They then dropped hands and skipped to the 
side as if going home. Taking hands they again 
swung back and forth. 

6. John wore his Indian suit to school. The 
children were playing ‘Crooked Man,” when 
John exclaimed, ‘Oh, I have a new game to show 
you,” and started singing, ‘““There was a crooked 
Indian,” playing the game just as the ‘‘Crooked 
Man” had been played. : 


Dramatization: 


“Ba, Ba, Black Sheep.” Bobby wanted to 
play “Ba, Ba, Black Sheep” a new way. He 
chose a master, a dame and a child. He him- 
self was the sheep. The master, dame and child 
asked him if he had any wool and the sheep 
answered in the words of the verse, handing a 
paper bag to the master and one to the dame but 
sadly shaking his head because he could give none 
to the little boy ‘‘who cried in the lane.”’ 


The Editor, Miss Florence 


She knows all your 


problems and can help you meet them. {Miss Hale selects only practical, usable articles and illustra- 


rograms, Projects, Methods, Plays, | 


Drawings for Blackboard and | 


i 
4] Are you a Grade or Rural school teacher? If so, | 
CTURE STUDY—A full-page. 


r pupils’ individual use, besides a Story of the Picture, a Story of the Artist, and full | 


to Do, by Prof. W. Linwood Chase of Boston University, after || 


AUDITORIUM WORK—Every month there are many pages of Plays, Poems, Stories, Recitations, Music, and Exercises; also an 


abundance of Seasonal Programs for Holidays and other special occasions. 
definite help to teachers in daily classroom work. The entire contents are 
TEACHER will save any grade or rural teacher, in time and nervous energy, far more than the cost of subscription. 


Subscription price, $2.00 per year.—_SPECIAL COMBINATION—With THE READER’S DIGEST, both for one year, only $3.75 | 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


half-tone Reproduction of some famous —— for display to pupils, selected from current courses of study, is given each month, | 


In addition are many 


| ial articles and features of 
gogically sound an THE GRADE 
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“Cowboy Play.”” Homer directed the following: 

“Let’s play cowboy.” 

“T’ll choose the cowboys.” 

‘“‘Where do cowboys live?”’ 

“Well, they have some in Texas.”’ 

“There are cowboys where my uncle lives.” 

“They live on ranches.” 

A discussion followed. 
for each cowboy.”’ 

“‘Let’s have horses.” 
the cattle followed. 


“Boy Scouts.” The following play was almost 
breath-taking in the rapidity and spontaneity 
with which it developed, showing considerable 
leadership and good organization. The leader 
selected about ten boys with himself as com- 
mander. His plan unfolded in this manner: 


“Company halt.” - 

“Salute the flag.”’ Asked for music that 
they might sing ‘‘America.” 

“Forward march.” Then turning to the 
“scouts” he directed each one in turn and they 
were indeed alert and original in the execution of 
these commands. 

chop wood.” 

“You get water.” 

“You get a deer.” 

“You get chairs for dinner.” 

“You get a table.” 

“You get dishes.” 

“You get a victrola.”’ 

“Fry the deer.” 

“Make cocoa.” 

“‘Wash and wipe the dishes.”’ 

“Put up the tents.” 

“‘Now it is time to go to sleep. 
All went to bed without protest. 

‘“‘Ting-a-ling, time to dress.” 

‘“‘Now we are going for a walk.”’ When they 
returned from their walk they were asked to put 
the tents away and the finish was a parade with 
the commander carrying the flag. 


If we will only listen with hearing ears we shall 
find that little children have game ideas and 
good ones and, furthermore, that they are just 
as important to them as our adult ones are to us. 
Let us give them dignity and value by a sympa- 
thetic response. Only those who are in close 
contact with little children know the thrill that 
comes through watching their unfolding. 

—MuILpreD Morrow, Tustin, Cal. 


“‘Let’s have dogs, one 


A lively round-up of 


Ting-a-ling.”’ 


Science in the Third Grade 
(Continued from page 20) 
reproduction. Mosquitoes: Compared meta- 
morphosis with that of butterfly; habits of 
male and female. Butterflies and moths: egg 
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A 
MODELING CLAY 


Approved by Teachers and Schools Since 1907 


It is always plastic, can be used 
over and over again. It improves 
with age. Is antiseptic and clean. 


Comes packed in 1-lb. packages, either in assorted colored strips 
or in solid colors. 


SAMPLES GLADLY FURNISHED TO TEACHERS 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 
DANVERS, MASS. 


SCISSORS > 


For SCHOOLS and 
KINDERGARTENS 


HE EXPERIENCE of 50 years in manufactur- 
ing and developing the “ACME”’ Lines of 
School Scissors is your guarantee that ‘““‘ACME”’ 
Products are the best in the world. 
We employ several hundred 
expert and skilled cutlers 
(many have been with us over 
fifty years.) This organiza- 
tion takes special interest in 
producing the best high grade 
cast shears and scissors in 
the world. 
Every pair of the several 
hundred thousand scissors we 
ship annually is in- 
spected and tested 
for cutting—and 
they will hold their 
cutting edge. 


Tell us your requiremente— 
we have Scissors that will please you 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Famous since 1874 


MODELINE 
| 
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AN INVENTORY OF 


The Habits of Children 


From Two to Five Years of Age 
By RUTH ANDRUS, Ph.D. 


Diary records on groups of nursery school children over a 
period of three years, together with the critical evaluation 
of each item by a group of specialists, were used as the basis 
for this revision of the 1924 edition of the ‘Tentative Inven- 
tory of Habits of Children from Two to Four Years of Age.” 

This list of activities, habits, and reactions of the child 
from two to five is a valuable instrument for understanding 
the individual child’s development. It may be used in con- 
nection with teacher training courses in the preschool curricu- 
lum and child psychology. By its use the student learns to 
check not only on the child’s activities, but also on the equip- 
ment of the nursery school and the educational procedure 
employed by the teacher. 


51 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 


Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College NEW YORK CITY Columbia Unversity 


‘Gold Medals 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3. 
For 50 or more. 

TWO CENT SIZE. 5%x8. 
For 25 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Easter Pictures, or 25 for 
Children, or 25 Poets, or 25 Art Subjects. Size 


54 x8. Mother and Daughter 


—Le Brun 


(CUMLSREN of the kindergarten age are not too young to 
learn the messages of great pictures. A few of the Perry 
Pictures and a little of your time will do much to awaken 
in them an appreciation of Art. 


For Spring Bird Study 
Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
THREE CENTS EACH 
for 20 or more. Size 7 x 9. 
Send 75 cents for 25 pictures 
of Common Birds. 


The Perry Unit Poems 

One Poem on each sheet. 

TWO CENTS EACH 
for 25 or more. 


Each sheet, 5% x 8, is punched 
ready for _—> into loose-leaf 


Artotypes. For the Walls of the Home and Classroom. 


Size 22 x 28 inches including the margin. $1.00 each for two or 
more; $1.25 for one. Send $2.00 for the above picture and 
Song of the Lark by Breton. 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page CATALOGUE. 


| ‘HePerp Pictures te Box 32, Malden, Mass. 


laying and metamorphosis; 
dauber and paper wasps: how nests are made, 
how young are fed. Bees: colony organization; 
metamorphosis. Galls and gall flies. Beetle 
larva (root-boring cerambycid). 

Spiders: Web; nest and eggs; hatching of eggs; 
shedding of skin; sex differences. 

Fairy Shrimps and Copepods: How to make a 
balanced aquarium; respiration of these forms; 
locomotion; reproduction. Crayfish: shell and 
ecdysis; locomotion; respiration; feeding habits; 
reproduction; how young are cared for. 


feeding. Mud- 


Earthworm: Head and tail; senses; habits; 
locomotion; external structures; internal struc- 
tures from diagrams; feeding;. reproduction; 


hermaphroditism, cocoons and the development 
of young worms within them. 

Snail and Slugs: Locomotion on land and in 
water; sensitivity; how they breathe; formation 
of slime; development of eggs in aquaria and 
terraria; food and feeding habits. 

Fishes: Smelt, goldfish, young salmon, spawn- 
ing, absence of parental care; respiration; loco- 
motion analyzed. 

Frogs: Why a frog is an amphibian; does it 
breathe under water? Circulation in web of 
foot; breathing movements on land; locomotion 
on land, in water; croaking; eyes and eyelids; 
ears; teeth; tongue and use. Comparison with 
toads; do toads cause warts? Comparison with 
newts; reproduction; egg formation, egg laying, 
fertilization, cleavage, etc., hatching, meta- 
morphosis. 

Lizards, Snakes: Comparison of former with 
newt; throwing of tail and regeneration; habits 
of snakes; value in gardens; oviparous and 
viviparous varieties; how to distinguish poisonous 
snakes; how external organs are adapted to shape 
of body. 

Mammals: Mice, rabbits, 
domestic animals; habits; 
and parental care. 

Plants: Flowers and flower parts; -cross pollina- 
tion, by wind and by insects; male and female 
parts in same blossoms, or in different blossoms 
on same plant, or on different plants; how 
developing seed is nourished by plant; sprouting 
of seeds, observed in individual pocket gardens; 
conditions for germination; . the embryo, 
cotyledons tested for food materials; root hairs; 
how seeds get out of the ground; growth rates; 
effects of moisture and gravity on direction of 
growth of stem and root; seed distribution. 

The adult plant. Is it alive? Food; soluble 
material in soil; sap; starch stored in roots, 
tubers, cotyledons; insoluble in cold water; 
does not pass through membrane or artificial 
cell; made in plant—where and how? Photo- 
synthesis; function of leaves, stomata; growth; 


gophers, moles, 
development; nursing 


— 
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propagation from cuttings; buds; potato eyes 
(has pollen anything to do with their sprouting?). 
Protective devices. Do plants have body heat, 
like animals? 


Five-Minute Plays 
(Continued from page 24) 


Tipit: Yes, let us do it. 

GRANDPA Bia Ears: Yes, but who is going 
to tie the bell on the cat’s neck? 

TipBiT: Not I! 

ScaMPER: Not I! 

LitTLE Gray: Not I! 

Gray Pussy (entering softly): Well, 
my supper. 

(running away): Kee-eee-eeek! 


here is 


For April Color and Design 
(Continued from page 28) 


the painting of all-over patterns. These may be 
carried out in gay colors or in tints and shades of 
one color; yellow, yellow-brown, orange-brown 
and red-brown on cream paper. The most 
successful texture is achieved when the painting 
is done in show-card colors, or by adding a small 
amount of white show-card color to the regular 
eight-color paint box. These decorated papers 
may be used for linings, for box and booklet 
covers, as well as wrapping papers in larger size. 


What the Tree Promised 
(Continued from page 45) 


“That,” said the tree, “was my brother. We 
grew up together, but one day a long time ago 
a boy who was trying his hatchet put a girdle 
round my brother and he died.” 

“T am sorry,” said the boy. 
to hurt you.” 

“Well,” said the tree, “if you let me alone now 
the cuts that you have made may heal, and I 
may live. If I do, you may come to me in the 
spring and make a small cut in my skin, and I 
will give you something so sweet that you will 
be glad you did not kill me.” 

The boy went away, but he did not forget; 
and when the winds of early spring began to 
blow and the snow still lay in patches in the 
woods, he went again to the tree; and his father 
helped him to bore a hole in the trunk. Into 
the hole he drove a wooden spout, and below the 
spout he placed a pail. The next morning he 
found the pail full of what he thought at first 
was water, but it tasted sweet. 

He took it home, and his mother boiled it a 
long time. As it boiled it grew less and less, till 
the boy thought there would be none left; but 


“T didn’t mean 
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Perfect building with perfect blocks held 
firmly together by their own weight and by 
the perfect fitting of one part with another 
—without dangerous protruding steel pins 
or wooden pegs—is achieved by the use of 


The Trace Building 
Blocks 


DESIGNED BY 
MARGARET A. TRACE 
( Supervisor of Kindergariens ) 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Scientifically designed and carefully graded on 
the inch basis, every block perfectly 
formed of clean maple wood ; this set 
of blocks is unsurpassed for 
efficient group building 
in kindergarten 
or primary 
school 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Price 


Milton Bradley Company 


120 East 16th St. New York City 


ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 


Specializing 
in Fine Plates for 
School Annuals 
Personal Greeting Cards 
Specially Designed 
Diplomas for 


Private 


and Public Schools 


| 


US PICTURE YOUR PRODUCT 
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MASTERS IN ART 


The Finest Color Prints for Picture Study 
and Art Appreciation 


Me. 14---AFTER THE BATH---Cassatt 


These full Color Prints are in a miniature size for note- 
book illustration, and a larger one for classroom demon- 
stration. Loose-leaf Instructors’ Texts offer complete data 
for every print. Color Prints and Texts may be selected in 
any quantity. 

218 Color Miniatures (34"x 44") 
only 2 cents each. 

36 Historic Designs (4”x6”) only 
5 cents each. 


254 Instructors’ Texts, only 2 cents 


200 Museum Prints (8”x 10") only 
50 cents each. 


Free to Teachers—Prospectus and Specimen Color Prints. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc. 


Educational Art Publishers 


424 Madison Avenue 


302 Palmer House Shops 
New York Chicago 


BRADLEY TOY ANIMALS 


Just the thing for sandtable work, natural history 
study, object illustration in story-telling or for 
models for drawing. They are scroll sawed in ac- 
curate shapes and relative sizes, with details of 
each printed in color on two sides and mounted on 
wooden standards. Made in two sets as follows: 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS WILD ANIMALS 
8458 Twelve animals: 8459 Twelve pieces extra 
Horse, Cow, Sheep, Pig, arge: Lion, Bear, Buffalo, 
Donkey, Goat,Hen, Rooster, Camel: Elephant, Zebra, 
Duck, Rabbit, Goose, Dog. if 


eros, Wolf, Alligator. 
Assorted, one each, in box. Assorted, one each, in box. 
Price per set........$1.50 


Price per set 
Send for Special Seat Work Circular. 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


Northwestern Agents of Milton Bradley Co. 


2249 Calumet Ave., 


Chicago, Il. 
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when at last his mother took it from the stove and 
cooled it, the boy found that instead of a kind of 
sweet water, it was maple syrup that the pail 
held. And his mother told him that if she had 
boiled it still longer it would have been maple 
sugar. 

All this happened years ago. The cuts in the 
tree have healed, and every spring the boy, who 
is now a man, goes to the old tree and gets a 
little of the sweetness that it gives him because 
he once spared its life. 


Building Personality in Young Children 
(Continued from page 22) 


to meet his eyes and attend to what he has to 
say. 

Bend your efforts toward discovery of each 
child’s specific abilities and disabilities. Find 
out how he studies, how he learns, and what his 
difficulties are. Soon you will be so well-ac- 


_quainted with the child that you will know almost 


surely before you put a question to him whether 
he can answer it or not. In the recitation you 
will not ask the child a question, particularly 
a fact-question, which you are sure he cannot 
answer. Keep the child as far as possible from 
making errors. Do so to make his learning eas- 
ier, to make the learning of his classmates easier, 
and to avoid discouragements in him. 

Do not have children try to do too much. 
See that what they do they are able to do well. 
Anything that you can do to let the brighter 
child go on at his own rate of speed and keep the 
slower child from attempting to work at a rate 
too fast, or at things too difficult, will help con- 
tribute toward a healthy learning atmosphere. 
No matter in what grade a child may be, let him 
work at what he can do well. If he is in the 
fourth grade and can read sixth-grade materials 
let him do so; if he can only read from a first 
reader give him nothing harder. So control the 
social atmosphere that no child doing easier work 
than that which is standard for his grade will 
feel afraid of ridicule, and that no child who excels 
will feel too superior. 

To review the forces that free the spirit of 
childhood, and allow for the building of person- 
ality: Help the pupil acquire ease in speech and 
ability to be comfortable in the presence of his 
fellows. Create a happy classroom atmosphere, 
in which children will have due consideration 
for the feelings of others, where no child will inter- 
rupt his comrade, or try to make him feel infe- 
rior; an atmosphere where each child will have 
his questions answered kindly and where he will 
be given tasks commensurate with his ability. 
Create an awareness of success; celebrate the 
child’s victories. 
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Applied Art in Elementary Schools 
(Continued from page 16) 


If possible, visit a flour mill. Draw one of 
the implements in the collection on exhibition. 
Draw a landscape with a mill in it. 

Cut a silhouette of a mortar and pestle. 

Model a mortar and pestle of clay. Fire it to 
make it stronger. 


GRADE FOUR. 
Foon: 


I. What use do we make of dairy products? 


What is the value of milk as a food? What 
kinds of animals are used for milk giving? The 
reindeer, camel, buffalo, goat, and cow. The 
lands where they live. 

Old and new methods of dairying. What are 
the uses of grassy plains? How does the land 
near your school differ from that in other parts 
of the country in respect to suitability for cattle 
raising? Draw a landscape showing pasture 
lands. 

Visit a creamery and a butcher shop. Make 
an illustration of a creamery; of a meat market. 
Make a booklet to contain information and illus- 
trations of dairy products and industries. Plan 
a careful arrangement of each page, and of the 
lettering and decoration for title page and cover. 


II. How do we produce sugar? 


The most ancient sugar makers of the world 
were the bees. 

How many different kinds of sugar do we have 
today? Compare the growth of sugar cane, the 
sugar beet, and the maple tree. Where is sugar 
cane raised? Sugar beets, maple trees? The 
four great sugar ports in the United States are 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and New Orleans. 
Why is San Francisco becoming a great sugar 
port? Find out all that is possible about the 
manufacture of sugar. Name the different ways 
in which we use sugar. Make a booklet to be 
entitled ‘‘Sugar.” Design a_ suitable cover. 
Make drawings to illustrate the different sources 
of sugar; how sugar cane is carried to the mill; 
the sugar mill; how sugar is refined; tapping maple 
trees for sap; boiling down the maple sap; some 
uses of sugar. 

Write a short description opposite each of the 
illustrations. 


CLOTHING: 


How is silk produced and used? The beautiful 
color found in silk textiles. The designs used in 
silk textiles; stripes, plaids, flower motifs. The 
source of the material used in making silk fab- 
rics. How is it gotten to the factory? The 
number of people employed and _ their 
Distribution of the finished products. Where are 


*‘Home Work’’ is better 
when there is a 
Pencil Sharpener 
in the Home 


*“WIZARD” 
MODEL 
An “APSCO” 


AUTOMATIC 
PENCIL SHARPENER 


Why Schools Prefer APSCO Automatic 


Because “first cost’’ is low, due to quan- 
tity production—because “upkeep”’ is 
less, due to quality, and because all 
APSCO Automatic Pencil Sharpeners 
have the wonderful UNDERCUT 
and RAZOR EDGED CUTTERS 
that don't scrape—THEY CUT. 


There's an ‘‘APSCO" Model to meet the requirements of 
every school—priced from $1.00 to $7.50. 


Ask your Supply House or Stationer—Catalog on request. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. Chicago, Iil. 


Hill-Mathias Easel 


A Firm, 
Substantial 
Easel 


made of oak, of joint 
screw construction, 
held firmly open 
with a lock step- 
ladder brace. 
Drawing Board 18’’x 24” 


Single, each, $8.00 
Dual type, 
each, 12.50 


TEMPERA COLOR OUTFIT 


822 A complete outfit for poster color work. 


Eight 
jars of finest quality tempera color—Carmine, Orange, 
Gamboge, Chrome Green, Ultramarine Blue, Violet, Black 


and White. Two good flat brushes, Nos. 4 and 12. 
Packed in an exceptionally strong sectioned box, covered 
with cloth 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
114 S. 15th St. Philadelphia, Penna. 
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E HAVE represented the MILTON BRADLEY 
Company in above territory for over a quar- 


ter of a century. 


We will mail our catalog; ‘A”’ listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley [Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this territory, 
upon request. 


Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and sub- 
scriptions for AMERICAN: CHILDHOOD, for this 
territory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922,Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


Used tn all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of Kducation io 
the principal cities, fend tor 
ustrated catalog 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
blackbo rds, siated cloth, biack dia- 
mond slating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, crayon 
blackboard p'ate fu slabs, dividers, 
pointers, stone slate blackboar 
etc, Manufactured only by the 
GILICAT,.. BOOKSLATEOCOQ, 


90-22-34 Vesey York, 


Teachers will find 
PRIMER 


‘HANS H. HELLESOE, 


2444 Ainslie S8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 


the richest silks made today? 
Name the states where silk 
goods are manufactured. From 
what countries do we import 
silk? Make a simple poster 
advertising a silk sale. Make a 
chart to mount samples showing 
patterns used in silk textiles. 
Make a book to contain com- 
positions and drawings to illus- 
trate the story of silk. 


REcoORDS: 


I. How have the early people 
of the world handed down to us 
a record of their deeds and 
words? 

How the early people of the 
East handed down their records: 
legend; by hieroglyphics and 
picture writing. The invention 
of the alphabet; its use today. 

Construct a ‘‘Records” book. 
Design a cover suitable to the 
contents. The book may be 
used for compositions, illustra- 
tions, lettering, or for some other 
purpose for which a need is felt 
by the class. 


II. What can we learn from 
great pictures? 

Select reproductions, prefer- 
ably in color, of four famous 
pictures. ‘The Horse Fair,”’ by 
Rosa Bonheur; “The Blue 
Boy,” by Gainsborough; “‘Dance 
of the Nymphs,” by Corot, and 
“The Angelus,” by Millet, are 
suggested. 


GRADE FIVE 
CLOTHING: 

What kinds of units did the 
Greeks and Romans use in bor- 
der designs? Study the border 
designs found in pictures of 
Greek architecture and costume. 
Many of the classic design motifs 


were inspired by nature forms. 


Greek designs are beautiful in 
their simplicity, their line, their 
proportion, their rhythm. 
Choose a motif from a Greek 
border that you like, and copy it. 
Make an original design, some- 
thing like a Greek design. Draw 
the designs first in line, then in 


Start a SONG-0-PHONE SCHOOL BAND 
Children can *“*PLAY AT ONCE’ 

NO STUDY—NO PRACTICE 
Extensively used by Educators through- 
out the country for children’s bands. 
SONG-O 


OD -PHONES have won hearty ap- 
proval, because of combining educational 


produced. 

Send for catalog and make your selec- 
tion. 20 different band instruments 
to choose from. Inexpensive—70c to 


$3.25 each. 
THE SONOPHONE COMPANY, 


548 Wythe Ave., Dept.C., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE BIG 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


We can secure a better position for you at a cost of 
$10.00. 


Write to our Main Office for Free Literature. 


DO IT NOW; WE'LL DO THE REST 
National Educational Service, Inc. 


“MAIN OFFICE 

SEVENTEENTH AT OGDEN 

DENVER, COLO. 
WILMINGTON 


DENVER 


Block Building 


A Practical Guide for Mothers and Teachers 
By MARGARET A. TRACE 


How to make all block building practical and 
truly educational is told in this book, the most 
complete work of its kind ever published. 240 i 
pages, 179 diagrams of block projects and 139 : 
illustrations of completed building with detailed 
directions. Bound in Buckram Cloth. 


Price, $3.50 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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values, and then in comple- 
mentary colors. 

Make a border for a scarf, 
using a Greek motif. 

Make a poster advertising a 
sale of scarfs. 


SHELTER: 


I. What kind of buildings 
were designed in Washington’s 
time? 

Collect and study pictures of 
Mount Vernon, Independence 
Hall, the State House at Annap- 
olis, St. Paul’s Church and Rec- 
tory, Baltimore, and old houses 
of Virginia and New England. 
Visit the colonial rooms at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art. 

What materials were used in 
construction in those early days? 
Timber, brick, stucco, metal, 
glass? Where were they ob- 
tained, and how prepared for 
use? 

Do we bring bricks from Eng- 
land now? Do we hew timbers 
by hand, and fasten them with 


wooden pegs? Do we use hand- 
forged nails and hinges? 

Make a book to contain the 
information or pictures collected. 
Make an appropriate design for 
the book cover. Letter the title 
of the book. Make designs for 
initial letters. 


II. What kind of buildings 
did the Greeks and Romans 
construct? Collect pictures of 
Greek and Roman _ buildings. 
In what ways are these like the 
colonial buildings? What build- 
ings in Baltimore are somewhat 
like them? Learn to recognize 
Doric, Ionic and Corinthian 
columns. Can you find columns 
that remind you of these on 
buildings near your school? 

What materials were used in 
building Greek and Roman tem- 
ples and _ public buildings? 
What is marble? How did the 
Greeks and Romans convey 
these huge blocks and columns 
and raise them into place? How 
would one do it today? 


’S 


A complete line of the best material available for 
educational purposes. 


Why Teachers 
Eyes Need Care 


the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 

A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


Helps 


HAPPY SCHOOL HOUWRS 


depend somewhat on lead pencils, especially 
in the First Grades, where Dixon’s Beginner’s 
Pencils bring finger-gladness in writing. Ex- 
perienced Primary Teachers endorse them. 
Offer to Primary Teachers: Write us for our 
free Beginner’s Packet No.205J. giving the 


name of your School District. » » » » » » » » 


School Bureau—Peneil Sales Department 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
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Educational 


Send for our complete catalog of Bradley School Supplies 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfeld, Mass. 
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Mount illustrative material 
and make a case or portfolio for 
it. 

Make a chart of Doric, 
Ionic and Corinthian columns. 
Letter the names of the col- 
umns. 


III. What part has art played 
in shelter? 


How did we come to have 
homes? 

What can we do to make more 
beautiful homes? 


Study pictures of ancient and 
modern buildings. 

Visit interesting buildings. 

What kinds of homes did early 
people have? 

What did the Greeks and 
Romans do for architecture? 

Make a poster advertising 
“Better Homes,” or a real estate 
company. 


REcORDS: 


I. Where can we learn some- 
thing about how the early 
settlers of our state lived? 


MILTON BRADLEY'S 


Kindergarten and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
The GEO. M. HENDRY CoO., Limited 


129 Adelaide Street West 


Toronto 2, Ont. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN 


THE BETTER 


the ue Entire West 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS: ‘AGENCY 


MIN NEAP 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll: Only Normal and College Graduates. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for$1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, ‘‘How to Apply and Secure Promo 


tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,’ 


‘free to members; 50c to:non-members. 


Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 


exceptionally low price. 


Card Sewing, $0. 

Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70 
Mat Weaving, $0. 

10 Christmas yond $0.4 


E. STEIGER & CO. 


GIFTS for the Little Ones 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one ortwo children at an 


Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 
70 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


Eagle No. 288. Practice Pencil. 


A most practical pencil for first grade pupils. 
mimimize the tendency toward finger-cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with 
a lead soft enough to write with slight pressure. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


49 Murray St. 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


NEW YORK 


Large enough in diameter to 


NEW YORK, U.S.A 


Study the buildings of colonial 
days as found in Baltimore and 
elsewhere; the furniture, man- 
tles, spinning-wheels, utensils. 
Study local mural paintings, old 
coins and bank notes, English 
and Dutch records that influ- 
enced state and town history. 

Make a poster to advertise the 
place or collection which seems 
most interesting or helpful in 
understanding the history of 
early Maryland. 


II. What does art owe to the 
ancient Greeks and Romans? 


Harmony of color. 

Fineness of proportion and 
line which has never been sur- 
passed, seldom understood, and 
therefore very seldom equaled. 

Design the nearest to perfec- 
tion the world has ever known. 

Study the Parthenon frieze 
in the Peabody Institute and its 
story. Phidias, the great sculp- 
tor of Greece, used for the theme 
of his frieze the festival proces- 
sion made up of the entire popu- 
lation, which ascended the 
Acropolis to the sanctuary of 
the patron deity, Athena, where 
they presented to her the richly 
embroidered saffron colored 
peplos, a shawl-like upper gar- 
ment. This peplos, woven and 
embroidered by Athenian 
maidens, was consecrated as a 
robe for the magnificent statue 
of the goddess made by Phidias. 
He used ivory for the flesh and 
pure gold for the garments. 

Study all Grecian and Roman 
records and statuary in libraries 
and museums. Roman letter- 
ing is the basis of all good letter- 
ing. 

Make a booklet, placing in it 
photographs or prints of records 
studied. On the cover, put a 


’ design which suggests a Greek 


or Roman motif. 


Speciric AIM: 


Appreciation of the marvelous 
beauty of line, space division, 
restraint, and fitness of purpose 
of Greek art. 
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